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Decontroller Thompson . . . Prices Ready for Downturn? 
(See National Week) 











Cut-away model of the Scratucruiser, showing spacious twin-deck design 


“Look, Mother—downstairs, too!” 


One of the first things you'll notice 
about the new Boeing Stratocruiser— 
going into service next year on leading 
airlines—is its unique double-deck de- 
sign. This feature gives it a comfort- 
able roominess never before approached 
in a land-based transport plane. 

In the big main cabin the scats are 
decp and soft, for perfect relaxation. 
Sleeper berths are extra long and wide. 
There’s a spacious powder room and 
an equally spacious dressing room for 
men. The completely equipped galley 
provides for serving delicious meals 


aloft. Most pleasing of all, you'll have 
the freedom of two decks. Going down 
a stairway, you'll find yourself in a 
roomy, handsomcly appointed lounge! 

Along with all these comforts you 
will enjoy the Stratocruiser’s superior 
air and altitude conditioning, its 
smoothness in flight, its great speed 
and dependability, designed into the 
airplane by the same engincering skill 
that produced the B-17 Flying Fortress, 
B-29 Superfortress and other great 
Boeing aircraft. Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash.; Wichita, Kans. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS e SWEDISH INTERCONTINENTAL AIRLINES ¢ NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES ¢ UNITED AIR LINES e BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





Deep, reclining seats for utmost comfort 


BOEING 


Ssta# atrecanevuises 
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WHO GIVES MONEY A JOB? 


Out in the grain bin are sacks of seed. They 
can stay there till doomsday and never turn 
into wheat, corn, rye, or any other paying crop. 


But when someone comes along with ambi- 
tion, a plow, and a piece of land that the sun 
shines on, the seed comes to life. 


That’s the way it is with money. 


Money tucked away is idle and non-productive. 
It creates no jobs, pays no wages, puts up no 
buildings. It stays there and dries out. 


But when someone comes along with an idea, 


ambition, and a capacity for organization, 
money goes to work. It starts producing. 


Who is this someone? Management. The men 
in business, all down the line, who activate 
money and make it useful. They give money a 
job. They put a foot on the spade. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with- 
out good management. Nothing else is so im- 
portant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 
welfare or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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E ARE LIVING in a “hurry-up” world. By that 

I mean we want to get things done faster — 

dishes, washing, shopping, business. We want to 
travel faster, too. 

So you folks who want to are going to fly farther 

...faster. You’re going “upstairs”... four miles 


high into the weather-free upper air where planes 


‘ride smoothly and speed multiplies. 


What’s more — you'll travel in the kind of air- 
liner comfort we could only hope for a few years 
ago. Right now we are completing our new Douglas 
DC-6. Its large, roomy cabin is pressurized. That 
means you notice no altitude change as the plane 
rises. Radiant-type heating, air conditioning, 
luxurious lounges and a host of other new con- 
veniences make your air trip in the DC-6 a truly 


happy experience. 


ES, these things are here — now. Back in 1920, 
; a few of us began designing the first 
Douglas plane behind a barber shop on Pico Bou- 
levard in Los Angeles, such things were dreams. 
Yet even then one principle was basic with us — 


we knew our first plane had to be dependable. 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUGLAS 


q Why we here at Douglas believe you want planes that fly faster... 
that bring a new conception of air-travel comfort... that, above all, 


are designed and built for the utmost in rugged dependability 





In the quarter century since that. first ship, the 
Cloudster, took off, we’ve built a lot of airplanes. 
I guess we’ve built about every size and shape. 
Some of them made aviation history: the M-1, 
world’s first mail plane... World Cruiser, first 
plane to circle the globe... A-20 Havoc...SBD 
Dauntless... A-26 Invader...B-19...the DC-3 
first of the great airliners ... and the big, 4-engine 
DC-4 Skymaster that transported nearly four mil- 


lion passengers over the oceans during the war. 


uT the point I want to make is this: all these 
B planes have been dependable. Into each has 
gone what we believe is the finest design, engi- 
neering and craftsmanship. Dive bomber or super 
airliner —each of our airplanes is conceived and 
created for the specific job... tested and improved 
to the limits of scientific knowledge. 

When a Douglas-built plane leaves one of our 
plants, we know it will faithfully and honestly per- 
form its appointed task. 

Today and in the future this principle of de- 
pendability will continue to be the driving force 


behind everything we plan and everything we do. 


PRESIDENT DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
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Housing. First guaranteed market con- 
tract under the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act was announced by National Hous- 
ing Agency. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., acting for NHA, is entering the 
contract with the Homeola Corp., of Chi- 
cago, Ill. The RFC assumes the marketing 
risk involved in the company’s plan to step 
up production of factory-built houses from 
the present 10 a day to 100 a day by next 
June. 


Clothing. Designers will be freed of all 
restrictions on measurements and designs 
of women’s and children’s clothing, except 
for certain limitations on length and sweep 
of some garments. CPA’s new rules on the 
use of clothing fabrics, to be issued in time 
for designing of next spring’s fashions, will 
eliminate present restrictions on sleeves, 
number of pockets, size of cuffs, pleating, 
trimming, etc. Dress lengths will be lim- 
ited to 42 to 47 inches, depending on size; 
sweep will vary from 64 to 74 inches in 
heavy wool dresses and from 72 to 80 
inches in cotton, rayon and light-weight 
wool. 


Aviation. Operation of 13 ocean weather 
stations along North Atlantic air routes is 
provided for by an agreement signed by 
representatives of nine North Atlantic 
countries. State Department said the 
United States expects to operate 65 to 75 
per cent of the total trans-Atlantic air traf- 
fic in the next two years and will maintain 
seven of the stations. State Department 
also announced suspension of discussions 
with Argentina over a proposed air agree- 
ment because Argentina refused to meet 
U.S. views on free air competition. 


Price control. A 27 per cent increase 
was authorized in price ceilings applying 
to future output of cocoa and chocolate 
products, including candy. Increases rang- 





The March of the News 





ing from 4 to 17 cents a gallon were au- 
thorized for eight types of house paints. 
Exempted from price control were: canned 
corn, canned fruits and juices, chewing 


‘gum, fresh and frozen salmon, oat cereals, 


prepared flour mixes, several alcoholic 
beverages including rum, cordials and 
liqueurs. 


Air National Guard. Size of the new 
Air National Guard was revealed. Training 
of 3,000 pilots and their accompanying 
nonflying personnel will be carried out at 
air bases scattered throughout the coun- 
try. Plans call for 102 such bases, and 37 
already are in use. The Air National 
Guard will back up the Army Air Forces, 
which expects to train about 22,500 pilots 
a year. 


Draft deferments. A report on draft 
deferments requested for industrial work- 
ers was issued by CPA. The agency was 
authorized in August to certify key work- 
ers in certain industries for such defer- 
ment. So far, 3,000 men have been 
deferred under this plan, including 500 
workers manufacturing electrical equip- 
ment, 300 each in chemicals, automotive 
and aircraft industries, 250 in essential 
iron and steel foundries and rubber fac- 
tories. About 40 per cent of the deferment 
requests have been rejected. 


Rubber prices. A return to a free 
market in crude rubber was seen in the 
offing as a result of a new purchase agree- 
ment between the RFC and the British. 
The U.S. will buy 200,000 tons of Ma- 
layan rubber at 20%4 cents a pound, in 
line with an earlier agreement with the 
Dutch for purchase of crude rubber at the 
same price. RFC agreements for 145,000 
tons of rubber at 234% cents during the 
last half of 1946 already have been ful- 
filled, through improved Far East supply. 
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Teleran—radio eyes"for blind flying! 


I's a television “information please” be- 
tween airplane and airport—with the pilot’s 
questions given split-second answers on a 
television screen mounted in the cockpit. 

Teleran (a contraction of TELEvision— 
Radar Air Navigation) collects all of the 
necessary information on the ground by 
radar, and then instantly transmits a tele- 
vision picture of the assembled data to the 
pilot aloft in the airplane. 

On his receiver the pilot sees a picture 
showing the position of his airplane and the 
position of all other aircraft near his alti- 
tude, superimposed upon a terrain map 
complete with route markings, weather 
conditions and unmistakable visual instruc- 





tions. The complex problem of air traffic 
control is well handled by Teleran. 

Teleran—another achievement of RCA— 
is being developed with Army Air Forces 
co-operation by RCA Laboratoriesand RCA 
Victor, endless sources of history-making 
developments in radio and electronics. 
They are also your assurance that any 
product bearing the RCA or RCA Victor 
monogram, is one of the finest instruments 
of its kind science has yet achieved. 

. ; ‘ 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20... Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays,-2:00 P.M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 


Tcleran pictures—air traffic control by radar plus television. 








Instrument Panel of the Future. 
The Teleran indicator, mounted 
in a cockpit, simplifies the pilot’s 
job by showing his position relative 


to the airport and to other planes in 
the vicinity. It promises to become 
one of the most useful develop- 
ments in the history of aviation. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 











GMC TouGH TRUCK DESIGN 


Nearly 600,000 GMC military trucks served with our fighting 
forces. Their strength and stamina were proved, over and over, 
on war’s toughest transport tasks. Today, thousands of new 
enlistees are learning why veteran G.I. Joes and Generals alike 
named the GMC “‘six-by-six” the ‘‘Army’s Workhorse.” 


For today, these same military GMCs are demonstrating their 
renowned pulling power and rugged reliability ... hauling huge 
loads of supplies to our Armed Forces at home and abroad... 
aiding in the reconstruction of war-devastated areas. . . trans- 
porting food and clothing to war-impoverished peoples. 


Commercial GMCs have engines of the same basic tough-truck 
design as used in the military GMCs that G.I. Joe knows. In a 
wide choice of models and chassis types ranging from 14 to 20 
tons, they offer like qualities of performance and endurance. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


ON THE AIR ... Henry J. Taylor, 
Coast to Coast, twice weekly. See your 
local newspaper for time and station. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE GASOLINE « DIESEL 
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Odds are growing that Republicans will win the November 5 election, that the 
first shift since 1932 is to occur in the center of U.S. political power. 

A House under Republican control is better than a 50-50 prospect. 

A Republican Senate is becoming a possibility as trends show up. 

A Republican President, after 1948 elections, will become a strong prospect 
if either the House or Senate, or both, shift from Democratic control in November. 

It will take no more than a 4 per cent swing in the vote from Democratic to 
Republican columns to produce an overturn in House control. A normal off-year 
shift of 3 per cent usually runs against the party in power. This means that a 
slight tilt above the normal would produce a change. It takes more than that to 
produce a change in Senate control, but possibilities of a broad swing in some 
parts of the country cannot now be overlooked. 








Things that are influencing a vote shift obviously are these: 

Meat famine is of No. 1 significance as a symbol of irritation over the con- 
tinued war controls; is something that touches every family. 

High prices are generating other irritations, with a tendency to blame OPA 
for failing to hold down prices rather than to support it for trying. 

Communism is an issue that is cutting deeply in some big cities. The PAC 
with its Communist minority is not working too well with some big-city machines 
upon which Democrats count for many House seats. 

A Strikes in public-service industries in big cities are costing votes. 











Net of it all is that Democrats are on the defensive all along the line. 
Republicans are finding chances to pick up seats in districts that had seemed to 
be safe for the Democrats. The Democrats are finding difficulty shifting from 
the defensive to the attack, are bucking what seems to be a tide. 


: If an overturn does occur in control of the House..... 
OPA repeal then would be pushed early in 1947. It would be unlikely to suc- 
ceed owing to a White House veto. Vetoes are overridden with difficulty. 
Wagner Act change would be promoted,but would meet Senate opposition. If 
Senate should go along, there still would be a White House veto to override. 
h Tax reduction, effective on 1947 incomes, would be more probable. 
Official end of war, end of war controls, might be speeded a bit. 














Investigations would bob up all over, would be the principal product of a 
change in control of Congress. Everything then would point to 1948 and the big 
battle for control of the White House. 

Mr. Truman's troubles will multiply with a Republican House, if there is 
one. There then will be a tendency to generate fights, to take little positive 
action, to look forward to the real showdown that comes two years later. 





Meat will be scarce for a few weeks, with, or without controls. 

Beef, at best, can't come back to counters in volume for 2 or 5 weeks. 

Pork can't be expected on an important scale much before November. 

Lamb is flowing to market now in near-normal volume. 

End of price control can produce some more meat by election time, but not a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
Supply that would satisfy all customers. There is more prospect of beef than of 
pork, because this is the in-between season for marketing hogs. 

There is plenty of meat in the country, plenty of beef in particular, if 
the price is right to attract animals to market. Herds of beef cattle now total 


40,000,000, compared with 30,000,000 before the war. 
The story of beef is told for you on page 20. 





Meat troubles, like many other troubles, are inflation troubles. 

Price inflation just now is in process of huirning itcelf out, is tending 
to flare up and sputter in first one field and then enother. 

Cotton has just skyrocketed to record high levels. 

Lumber of some types is way out of sight. 

Butter and eggs are shooting higher. 

Meat will probably be very expensive, once contro!s »re removed. 

What is happening now is typical of the tag end of an inflation. Prices 
Production is rising in many fields to take advantage of 
the higher prices. Rising prices, however, are tending gradually to push more 
and more people out of more and more markets. At some point, this game ends. 

Official forecasts now are made that the farm-price rise will crack next 
year, that what now is occurring is the boom before the bust. 

OPA really is little more than a minor drag on inflation forces at work. 








are moving up fast. 


What needs to be understood, in looking ahead, is this: 

Millions of U.S. families, nonfarm families, families of the unorganized 
workers have received income increases smaller than cost-of-living increases. 

Food and clothing prices, now rising fast, eat up a bigger part of income. 

Rents haven't risen much, but they may be on the verge of sharp rises. 

Essentials of everyday life take more of income, leaving less for saving or 


for buying of things that may be less essential. 

A new house that had been planned has to be forgotten. 

A new car that had seemed possible now may seem too expensive, with the re- 
sult that the old car is given a paint job and a new lease on life. Household 


equipment that had seemed in easy reach fades out of reach as food and clothing 
take more dollars and as the equipment desired is raised sharply in price. 

More and more families are running into situations of that kind. Number of 
these families still is not as large as the number of those who still have the 
to buy everything industry turns out. But, 
or will, buy is narrowed and 











dollars, or can borrow the dollars, 
as prices go on rising, the number of those who can, 
the volume of goods turned out at the higher prices is increased. 

Breaking point in this situation now is being predicted for midyear, 1947, 
or earlier. That's to be the shake-out that even the White House now foresees. 


It's what we have been calling attention to for a long time. 





New-car outlook won't improve much until early 1947, if then. Steel is a 


limiting factor; so are other material shortages. 

Refrigerators are to be rather scarce for a few more months. 

Most other consumer durables are becoming available, are coming back into 
trade channels, although models and types most wanted often can't be had. 

Price control, if continued, probably will dry up sale of many things at 
some time in first half, 1947, as the June 30 end of control comes into sight. 
A tendency will develop to wait for controls to end. 

Strikes are a diminishing factor in limiting total output, but strikes are 
expected to come back into the picture in a bigger way late in 1946 or early in 
1947. Next strike wave is likely to be less disastrous than the last one. 

Things probably will not settle down much until inflation does crack, until 


some kind of equilibrium is reached in prices. 








See also pages 13, 19, 49, 83. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 








The October Ladies’ Home Journal 
carries the greatest dollar volume of 
advertising ever contained in a single 
issue of ANY* magazine ever pub- 
lished — $2,146,746. 


oe JOURNAL 


* ANY, that is! 
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PAPER 


that can be 


soaked in water 


and remain strong... 





that can be 


boiled 


without falling apart... 
that will 


resist grease, 


fats and oil... 


Does this sound impossible for paper? 
Maybe so. But this isn’t an ordinary paper 
—it’s Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. Busi- 
ness men in many fields have discovered in 
its unique characteristics the answer to 


difficult problems. 


Patapar 
has hundreds of uses 


As a food wrapper Patapar protects prod- 
ucts like butter, shortening, meats, fish, 
frozen foods. It is used for packaging cot- 
tonseed oil compounds, for lining motor oil 
containers, for milk can gaskets, for soap 
mold liners. Hair waving pads are made 
with it. These are a few typical examples. 


We print it 


Patapar has a beautiful surface for printing. 
It brings out the snap and brilliance of 
color. We do the printing in our own plants 
where there is complete modern equipment 
for printing Patapar economically in one 
color or several colors. We take care of 
every detail—from the first rough sketch to 


the delivered job. 


Businessmen: 

If you have an idea that 

Patapar might be helpful to 

you, write on your business 

letterhead for booklet U. Ie Patapar Keymork 
symbol of 

tells all about Patapar and wropper protection 





its applications. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in- 
come tax on the entire income of a trust 
where you, as trustee, alone have power 
to distribute all of the trust income to 
yourself as a cobeneficiary. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that amounts paid to other 
beneficiaries by such a trust must be treat- 
ed as gifts from the beneficiary-trustee. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make another increase in 
the ceiling prices of cotton textiles that 
you manufacture. This increase, which 
amounts to about 2 per cent, over all, in 
the prices of cotton fabrics and yarns, is 
authorized by OPA to reflect the current 
cost of raw cotton. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a premium payment 
from the Government for increasing your 
output of sand-lime bricks. The National 
Housing Agency is offering an incentive 
payment of $5 per thousand for produc- 
tion of these bricks over present quotas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT cut the pay of em- 
ploye veterans on the ground that the 
difference in wages will be made up by 
subsistence allowances under the Govern- 
ment’s on-the-job training program, A 
regional Wage Stabilization Board informs 
one employer that such a cut would be an 
unapprovable wage reduction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to reinstate a 
returning veteran merely because a change 
in your accounting system makes it im- 
possible to give him the exact position 
that he formerly held. A federal district 
court decides that one veteran was en- 
titled to re-employment, under the Selec- 
tive Service Act, even though jobs and 
duties in his old department had been re- 
classified through changes in accounting. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ow get approval to use the 
declining-balance method of figuring de- 
preciation, for federal income tax pur- 
poses, before your tax return is audited. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue revises 
an old ruling to permit such approval in 
advance of the audit of returns. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Patent Office 


for nonexclusive licensing of certain pat- 


and administrative decisions. 


ents involving manufacture and use of 
glass-fiber products. The Patent Office js 
authorized by the owner of the patents. 
the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp, to § 
make 181 of its developments available to 
the public. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous ceiling 
prices on aluminum and wrought-iron 
furniture, and certain accessories for hos- 
pital beds, that you sell. Price controls on 
these items are dropped by OPA, 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, discon- 
tinue the pre-ticketing of certain kitchen. 
ware items that you produce. Pre-ticketing 
requirements are removed by OPA for 
manufacturers of cast-iron ware and 
enamelware. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
pay a gift tax on the transfer of an inter- 
est in your business to a member of your 
family. In one case, involving transfer by 
partners of an interest in their personal- 
service business to their sons, the U.S. 
Tax Court holds that the transaction did 
not result in a taxable gift. The Court 
finds that the sons contributed important 
services to the business, and that the part- 
nership had no valuable assets to which a 
gift tax could be attached. 


* * * 


YOU CAN dispose of wool fabrics that 
you manufacture without setting aside 
part of your output for low-cost clothing. 
The Civilian Production Administration is 
discontinuing this set-aside for the fourth 
quarter. The agency, however, will con- 
tinue to give priority assistance to pro- 
ducers of men’s and boys’ suits, trousers 
and coats. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT expect any arly 
change in CPA’s program for distribution 
of cotton fabrics. The agency is continu- 
ing its present distribution policies, except 
for a 10 per cent reduction in amounts 
that mills must set aside for export. 


* * 


YOU CAN soon pay less postage on air 
mail to foreign countries. The Post Office 
Department is reducing in November all 
rates on air mail going abroad. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut UNITED STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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BTU’s are expensive items... every unit of heat 
you generate costs you money. And when 
heat escapes without doing its work—as it 
does from inadequately insulated pipe—it’s 
money needlessly spent. 


THERE IS A SURE way to keep heat in and cut 
down on fuel costs: cover the pipes with 
K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia in- 
sulation. Industry long ago found that 
“Featherweight” gave more positive heat 
control than any other insulation of its type. 


K&M “FEATHERWEIGHT” 85% MAGNESIA IS a 
moulded pipe insulation combining the in- 





sulating perfection of magnesia with the 
strength of asbestos fibre . . . it’s fire-proof, 
strong, extremely light in weight as well. 
Applied to pipes carrying up to 600° F., it 
has no insulating equal. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS on pipe 
and boiler coverings — or 
any of our asbestos prod- 
ucts—write to us, stating 
your problem. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making 


it serve mankind since 1873. 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMO® ‘VES 


Locomotives 
that pay dividends 


Diese locomotives have proved reducing operating costs. Their 2000- 
their ability to build railroad revenue _ horsepower diesel-electric generating 
—to attract both freight and pas- sets are the most powerful on the 
senger business by punctual adher- rails. Thus in Fairbanks-Morse Loco- 
ence to faster schedules. motives there are fewer diesels to 


Fairbanks-Morse Locomotives pay §_™aintain and service. 


dividends in another way, too—by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5. 








Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 











Diesel Locomotives » Magnetos 
Diesel Engines + Scales * Pumps 
Generators ¢ Farm Equipment 
Motors + Stokers » Railroad 
Motor Cars and Standpipes 
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PRICE TROUBLE FOR BUSINESS: 
BASIS FOR DOWNTURN IN 1947 


Dangers If Consumer Spending Falls Much Below Present Levels 


Warnings of officials on 
housing lag and declining 
certainty of employment 


An end to the rise in prices is coming 
into sight. Price declines are being pre- 
dicted officially for sometime in 1947. 
Agreement is almost general that another 
turn in the business cycle—this time a 
downturn—is definitely ahead. 

Officials now are devoting more atten- 
tion to prospects of a downturn than to 
current price movements. Rising prices at 
present are viewed as the final spurt before 
adjustment. The higher this spurt sends 
prices, the greater will be the fall. That 
prospect is at the bottom of troubles con- 
fronting Chairman Roy L. Thompson of 
the Price Decontrol Board. A new round 
of wage increases late in 1946 or early in 
1947 would be expected to’ accelerate the 
rise and hasten the drop in prices. 

President Truman called attention to 
this trend when he cited the latest report 
from John R. Steelman, Director of Re- 
conversion. (See page 83.) That report 





cautioned that a further rapid price rise 
could “precipitate an early and_ severe 


- price collapse.” When the President noted 


this warning, commodity prices had 
reached an all-time high level. 

Basic conditions that prompted this 
warning indicate that nothing much can 
be done by the Government to reverse 
these trends. 

Consumer buying is running at a rate 
of $126,000,000,000 a year—almost 70 per 
cent above 1941. It is unlikely that this 
rate of spending can or will increase great- 
ly. Yet total spending should increase if 
all the goods to be offered for sale are to 
be sold at current prices. Officials conclude 
that something has to give somewhere. 

Business spending to build inventories 
also is expected to decline in the months 
ahead. The Steelman report doubts that 
inventory buying can continue at the pres- 
ent rate for many more months. When 
production smooths out and pipe lines 
are filled, the volume of inventory buying 
is almost certain to decline. 

Officials thus see both consumer buying 
and business buying pointing toward a 


decline. These views are indorsed by de- 
partment stores, which are building re- 
serves against inventory losses due to price 
declines. More cautious buying by retailers 
in furniture and other fields also is re- 
ported. 

Other signs of a downturn are develop- 
ing. The housing program is lagging, and 
September saw a drop in spending for con- 
struction for the first time since January. 
Forecasters in the Department of Agri- 
culture look for a 20 per cent drop in 
farm-commodity prices sometime next 
year. Experts of the Federal Reserve 
Board detect signs of looseness in the labor 
market, with the unemployed tending to 
be jobless for longer periods. 

The Price Decontrol Board, finally, sees 
the time approaching when price controls 
will no longer be needed. Chairman 
Thompson told the American Retail Fed- 
eration that another six months should see 
the end of most price ceilings. This view 
toward controls is backed by the Civilian 
Production Administration, which expects 
to liquidate its affairs by next March 31. 

Both these control agencies, thus, expect 


—Acme 


CHAIRMAN THOMPSON WITH DECONTROL BOARD MEMBERS MEAD AND BELL 
».. the higher the prices spurt, the greater the fall 
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—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


CUSTODY OF THE CHILD 


the pressures on prices and on supply to 
ease by next spring. 

Conclusions of official appraisers as to 
the time and duration of a coming price 
decline are these: 

Prices generally are expected to go on 
rising through this year and into the first 
three months of 1947. Some spotty weak- 
nesses may develop, but the trend of the 
price level still promises to be upward. 

The peak in prices is likely to be 
reached sometime between January and 
April of 1947. After the peak, a period of 
hesitation in price trends is to be expected. 

The break can be expected in 1947, per- 
haps around midyear or possibly earlier. 
Thereafter, a period of declining prices is 
in prospect for several months. 

Price recovery will set in after the de- 
cline has run its course. Indications are 
that the period of decline will be relatively 
short, possibly a year or less. That means 
that 1948 is likely to see recovery taking 
hold, with prospects that 1949 will be the 
first prosperous postwar year based on 
stability in production, wages, and prices. 

The extent of price declines is as 
difficult to gauge as the time of the break. 
Both time and extent will depend greatly 
on the success of the Price Decontrol 
Board and other control agencies in check- 
ing the rising trend that still persists. The 
higher prices rise, the further they can be 
expected to fall. Present developments in 
wage rates, labor efficiency and costs sug- 
gest that the decline in prices will stop at 
a point above the prewar level. 

Farm commodities, which have ad- 
vanced most, will be expected to fall fur- 
thest. A break in farm-product prices, in 
fact, is expected to signal a general price 
decline. Using 1926 as the base year, farm 
products now stand at 157—that is, 2.4 
times the level prevailing before the war. 
A decline to 106 per cent of 1926 is indi- 
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cated as possible by the second half of 
1947. 

Government price supports are promised 
farmers, but prices still could fall sub- 
stantially before supports are warranted. 
A more detailed study of farm crops sug- 
gests these specific declines: 

Wheat, which now yields $1.79 a bush- 
el at the farm, could drop to $1.59 before 
supports are needed at the present level 
of other prices. 

Corn, now quoted at $1.73 a bushel at 
the farm, could drop to $1.15. 

Milk, averaging 16.3 cents a quart at re- 
tail, could fall to 12.2 cents. 

Hogs bring farmers $15.70 a hundred 
pounds, and could drop to $13.05 before 
supports would be required. 

Cotton, now yielding 35.3 cents a pound 
to the farmer, could drop to 22.94 cents. 

Actually, a drop in farm prices is likely 
tc be accompanied by a drop in other 











—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


CEILING ZERO 


prices, which would drive down support 
levels. Price supports for farmers come 
into play when the relation between prices 
received by farmers and prices paid by 
farmers is disturbed, a relationship deter- 
mined by the Department of Agriculture’s 
“parity formula.” 

Other products besides farm commodi- 
ties and foods have been controlled more 
effectively. Prices for nonfarm products 
advanced from 81 per cent of the 1926 
level to 111 per cent, and are likely to rise 
tc 114 per cent before a break. A subse- 
quent decline promises to carry them down 
no further than 103 per cent. 

Wholesale prices in general, including 
889 commodities, have jumped from 77 
per cent of the 1926 level to 126 per cent. 
The expected decline promises to send the 
index for all commodities back to 101. 

Manufactured products, which also 
have been held under tight price controls, 


are not likely to decline until after the 
break comes in farm products. The rise 
in manufacturers’ prices was from 8] in 
1939 to 120 at present. This level promises 
to prevail through the first half of next 
year, but, if other prices start to drop, 
manufactured goods may decline to 106 
during the second half of 1947. 

Food prices can be expected to follow 
the trend in farm products. Foods have 
advanced from 70 per cent of 1926 to 14] 
per cent, and already are showing faint 
signs of decline under reimposed price 
controls. By the second half of 1947, the 
prospect is that food prices may be back 
to 105 per cent of 1926. 

Reduction -in farm-product and food 
prices is indicated by prospective increases 
in supply, regardless of changes in domes- 
tic demand. Record grain harvests promise 
a decline in feed prices, which will reduce 
the cost of fattening livestock and main 
taining dairy herds. Foreign demand also 
is expected to subside next year. 

Textiles are due to rise in price through 
the next few months. Rising cotton prices 
and supported wool prices almost assure 
this trend. The index for textiles promises 
to advance to 124, from 70 in 1939. A 
general price decline probably would carry 
textile prices back to 105. A_ break in 
cotton prices is expected to signal a down- 
turn for textiles. 

Metals and metal products, like manu- 
factures, have been held down in pric 
Now at 114 per cent of 1926, the rise 
immediately ahead is likely to carry meta 
prices to 120. In the decline, the drop in 
metals may bring prices to 110. 

Building materials now stand at 133 
per cent of 1926, compared with 91 pei 
cent in 1939. A drop in the months ahead 
may carry this index back to 114. 

Living costs now are at the same level 
as in 1920, after the first World War. They 
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are not expected to drop until after prices 
begin to decline at the wholesale level. 
Then the drop may carry living costs down 
to 105 per cent of 1926. 

The outlook in general is for an eventual 
decline in prices to the levels of the mid- 
1920s. That would be substantially higher 
than prewar prices, but around 27 per cent 
below prices reached in 1946. Present 
signs point to a peak early in 1947 and a 
break sometime between April and June. 
If the break is postponed, the decline now 
indicated for the second half of 1947 would 
be less severe, but probably would carry 
into 1948, 

The general price pattern to date, as 
the chart shows, resembles price move- 
ments after the first World War, when a 
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peak was reached for most commodities 
in 1920. The break in that year produced 
declining prices through 1922, when recov- 
ery in output and prices began to take hold. 

Some of the same influences at work in 
1920 also are operating today. The country 
is floating on a war-swollen money supply, 
now as then. Prices rose during the war 
and spurted after the war. Strikes and 
Wage increases upset industrial plans in 
both periods. Inventories rose rapidly. 
Building activity jumped and was nipped 
by high costs in 1920, and there are signs 
that this experience may be repeated. Se- 
curity prices broke in November, 1919, a 
year after war ended, and security markets 
cracked in September, 1946, again a year 
after war ended. 

These similarities are getting increased 
attention, particularly since the securities 
break in 1920 preceded by two months a 
decline in production of nondurable goods 
and, by nine months, a decline in output 
of durable goods. Price rises that may 
choke consumer demand are what worry 
Reconversion Director Steelman most. 

This development, feared by Mr. Steel- 
man, would suddenly reverse the price 
problem now confronting the Administra- 
tion—a problem faced directly by Mr. 
Thompson and the Decontrol Board, Ag- 
riculture Secretary Anderson and Price 
Administrator Paul Porter. These officials 
now are trying to curb the rising price 
trend. In a few months the task may turn 
to one of stopping a falling trend in prices. 

Variations in the price pattern of the 
two postwar periods, however, also are 
present. All prices during and after the 
first World War rose in approximately the 


same proportion, and all prices dropped by 
comparable percentages. During and after 
the recent war, farm-product prices rose 
far higher than other prices. This suggests 
a greater decline in farm prices than im 
other prices, hence a less severe adjustment 
than after World War I for commodities 
other than farm products. 

Furthermore, the element of Govern- 
ment support for farmers’ prices was not 
present in 1919-20, and the break car- 
ried farm-product prices down 43.6 per 
cent. Government supports will come into 
play in any forthcoming price decline to 
stop farm crops at a level from 26 to 30 
per cent below recent peaks. 

Consumer purchasing power also can be 
expected to hold up better in the months 
ahead than after the first World War. 
Both farmers and workers paid off debts 
during the recent war, so there is not so 
much debt that could be liquidated. Fac- 
tory workers are more strongly unionized 
than after World War I, so that wage 
rates are unlikely to decline much, if at 
all, in the period ahead. 

Finally, basic demand for goods is 
stronger than in 1920. The first World 
War lasted only 18 months for the United 
States, whereas World War II engaged this 
country for more than three and a half 
years. That effort was accompanied by a 
complete shutdown for many lines of du- 
rable goods. The backlog of consumer 
wants thus is greater now than in 1920. 

These influences point to a downward 
adjustment that could be both less sharp 
and less prolonged than after World War I. 
But they do not now appear able to pre- 
vent an adjustment from taking place. 
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FLOOD OF GOODS FROM PLANTS 


New Records for Some Products as Prewar Output Is Surpassed | 


Indication that glut could 
come quickly in clothing. 
Persisting shortage of cars 


A flood of things people are waiting for 
is beginning to pour from factories. Within 
six to nine months this flood of goods is 
expected to reach into every nook and 
cranny of the nation. 

All past production records were broken 
during August in the case of many 
items. In September, according to first 
reports, many of the August records 
were broken. The output trend still is ris- 
ing in October. 

Above prewar level. The accompany- 
ing table tells the story. Thirteen impor- 
tant civilian items are coming through 
to the public in greater volume than 
before Pearl Harbor. Most were familiar 
shortage items a few months ago. As 
of today: 

Alarm clocks are being made at a rate 
25 per cent above the 1941 level. This 
solves a shortage that attracted much 
attention during the war. Jeweled-watch 
production is almost half again as large 
as in 1941. Low previous output and pros- 
pects of a booming Christmas trade keep 
jewelers asking for more watches. 

Electric irons are beginning to crowd 
the shelves, some stores report. Shipments 
of electric irons passed the prewar rate 
in April, this year. Electric ranges reached 
that mark in June. Shipments of gas 
ranges have just passed the 1941 rate. 
Output of water heaters has been main- 
tained high above prewar levels since early 
in 1946. 

Vacuum cleaners are moving back to a 
competitive-sales basis in the large cities, 
with shipments 40 per cent above the 
previous peak in 1941. 

Washing machines show a type of 
shortage that may linger until early 1947, 
despite increases in over-all production. 
Simpler types are being made in better 
than prewar quantities. Newer types, with 
automatic features, are expected to be 
scarce until next year. 

Radios of the console type stay hard 
to get. Output of auto radios is 40 per cent 
below the 1941 rate. But almost twice as 
many table-model radios are being made 
as ever before. 

Trucks, particularly light models, are 
coming out fast enough to meet demand 
in the U.S., trade reports say. Farm- 
tractor assemblies reached an all-time peak 
in August. Bicycle manufacturers have in- 
creased production despite shortages of 
steel and coaster brakes. 
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Tires are assured of continued record- 
breaking production, with increasing sup- 
plies of natural rubber becoming available. 

Nylon-hose production is great enough 
to provide six pairs a year for every 
woman over 15 years of age. Early in 
1947, still more nylon production will open 
up. At the same time, silk-hose production 
will be continuing its rapid expansion as 
silk comes back in from Japan. 

In short supply. There still are con- 
spicuous items, much in demand, on the 
minus side of the production account in 
comparison with 1941. But the official view 
is that 1941 production rates could turn 
out to be higher than needed if prices 
rise much more, or if the income of the 
buying public declines. 

Automobiles remain the No. 1 shortage. 
By January, 1947, the industry may be 
turning out 400,000 cars a month, more 
than were made in the peak year of 1929. 

Refrigerators are held up by shortages 
of enameling steel and component parts 
such as condensers and _ fractional-horse- 
power motors. 


Batteries are in a downward production 
trend due to a growing lead shortage. 
Manufacturers say price ceilings on lead — 
and scrap lead are to blame. 

Shoes are falling off in production for 
lack of hides and leather, which will re 
main scarce until livestock marketings 
pick up again. Even so, 1946 output 
will reach 500,000,000 pairs, a rate above 
normal. 

Clothing manufacturers are turning out 
men’s shirts, suits and overcoats in quan- 
tities very close to the largest ever pro- 


duced. Yet clothiers could sell an estimated 
15,000,000 more suits than they will get 
this year. Shirts stay scarce because of a 
40 per cent reduction in the output ofa 
major shirting fabric. Wool-fabric produe- § 


tion is at the highest level in_ history. 
Cotton fabric is below the 1941 level, but 
cotton-textile inventories have been rising 
steadily for more than a year under 
pressure of climbing raw-cotton prices, 
These are considered as signs that a tex- 
tile and clothing glut could develop rather 
quickly. 





Bicycles 





PRODUCTION NOW AND BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


PLUS. Here is a list of civilian products industry is turning out now in greater 
volume than it did in the boom-time days before Pearl Harbor: 


Alarm clocks ..............6.- 


Electric irons ...........:.00000 
Electric ranges...........0. 
Nylon hose (pairs)........ 
ARON cicsssedcooxscaksows others 
PUNN@S = <icesccietelessodis tetensioes 
RBIRASENO DS 5c cates cece cos eet oes 
Trucks (civilian) ............ 
Vacuum cleaners ............ 
Washing machineg.......... 
Watches, jeweled............ 
Water heaters................. 


Prewar Now 

cacaveambexsiee . 1,200,000 1,500,000 

155,000 175,000 
svavsiceseeesee 380,000 608,000 
bili aearis 47,000 66,000 
scsverscasesecet 9,100,000 26,400,000 
secyanneseenscas 1,100,000 1,700,000 
a onbcesuesuasoue 5,129,000 7,100,000 
cape cassereesens 26,200 28,400 
civsiseeacsvauas 69,000 106,000 
ciasteeecestnese 156,000 218,000 
coctusesscons 158,000 212,000 
epuawceusiesean - 170,000 250,000 
ice Becenceaea 175,000 267,000 


MINUS. Output of these products is lagging below the prewar rates: 


Boots and shoes (pairs) ...........00 40,200,000 39,000,000 
Cotton fabrics (yards)....... .... 860,000,000 437,000,000 
ANU CIE RUSTON voncsessssecceveovsascsireesoceate 8,316,000 6,924,000 
BNEEYA 5 SOILIGS ccs casscsedesocesacesiziaeesessceevas 2,100,000 1,915,000 
EASBENILIER TORTS \-ccccecccivssssetsacsestvctorse 312,000 241,000 
PRGIVGPOLALOLS: . <cssesscscccssncsstcoseevet tees 309,000 218,000 
Replacement batteries ............... . 1,327,000 1,161,000 
SE WIN INACHINES: ....55..<.00<csecssere soe 67,000 29,000 
SLE HOSE: BAITS) vesssssscovessteosecesieonss 33,800,000 1,100,000 


Monthly Output 
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Highballing Power 
..and Profits / 


Wm SOCONY-VACUUM 


for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

@ Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 

®@ Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

® Skilled Engineering Counsel 

® Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 


scratnae BPs oe. 
Sil ees 


This cutaway eaten was jel with the seueatlin of the Aaaniean Lacometiee Company. 
a Diesel oil that stands up under this 
heat and pressure. The generator, turbo- 
supercharger, driving gears and journal 


OURING on the power... at high speeds 
P . . this big Diesel electric locomo- 
tive combines many lubrication prob- 
lems similar to those in industrial plants. 

Here, inside this giant power-plant- 
on-wheels, as inside every production 
machine, Socony-Vacuum’s correct lu- 
bricants give more continuous operation 
at lower costs. 

In the Diesel, gas temperatures soar 
to above 3000° F., pressures reach above 
600 lb. per sq. in. Socony-Vacuum makes 














bearings . . . all operate under severe 
conditions. Proved Gargoyle Oils and 
Greases protect against wear, smooth the 
way for full power ahead. 


Net results are the same for plant 
owners and railroad operators—greater 
output and lower costs. Why not get 
these benefits now and highball your 
production and profits? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 


TUNE IN ‘THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM’’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 





IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
REESE LES 
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IN THIS FINAL EXAM, 
THE PASSING MARK IS 100° 


This picture shows you something 
new—electronic testing of automo- 
bile engines to make sure that every 
one will give top-quality performance. 
Here, each completed engine is 
hooked up to an “automatic driver.” 
This is an electronic device that auto- 
matically runs the engine at differ- 
ent speeds and with various loads. 


At the same time, it compares each 
engine’s performance—in fourteen 


Plymouth DODGE aeSoto 


different ways—with the required 
high standards. Nothing less than 
100% performance can get by these 
precise electronic controls! 

This electronic testing grew out of 
methods our production engineers 
had developed and later applied in 
building giant engines for Superfor- 
tresses. They combined the proved 
superiority of these methods with 
new ideas for testing car engines— 
and this unique device (shown here in 
the Dodge car factory) is the result. 


*‘Automatic driver” tests assure 


works W THE FACTORY 


TO HELP MAKE BETTER CARS FOR YOU 
a, 





car owners that every new Dodge 
engine is proved for the full power, 
performance and economy for which 
it was designed. This is another ex- 
ample of how creative imagination, 
plus “engineered production,” adds 
value to our products. 

That same practical imagination 
has helped us pioneer many of the 
most important car improvements 
of the past 22 years. You'll see its 
latest achievements in the most ad- 
vanced cars of all—the new Ply mouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks ilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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SIGNS OF BUILDING SLOWDOWN 


Resistance by Buyers as Lenders Advise That It Will Pay to Wait 


reduced spending for new 
construction in September. 
Housing-program delays 


Trouble signs are multiplying in the 
ution’s building industry to suggest 
tht a temporary slowdown may be 
developing. 

Clues to the difficulties ahead are 
found in these factors: 

Money spent for building declined in 
September. It was the year’s first drop in 
total expenditures for construction, and the 
frst decline in private building since Jan- 
yary, 1945. Total building outlay receded 
from $1,074,000,000 in August to $1,060,- 
000,000 in September, with the loss con- 
centrated in private-residential and farm 


> construction. 


Contract awards for new building, after 
rising steadily for months, slumped in 
Jue and again in July, recovering only 
dightly in August. 

Starts of new dwellings under the Gov- 
emment-guided housing program for vet- 
ens continue to lag behind the National 
Housing Agency’s goals. A sharp reduction 
has been ordered in commercial building 
inan effort to step up the housing pro- 
gam, but it appears that total starts in 
16 will fall about 13 per cent short of 


the goal of 1,200,000. 
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Completions of new houses show slight 
gains each month, but continue far behind 
NHA schedules. Delays and rising prices 
harass those who try to build. Where it 
took three or four months to build a 
house before the war, it now takes six or 
sven months to a year. Costs are up more 
than 60 per cent over the prewar level, 
ad still are rising 3 to 4 per cent a quar- 
te. Completions in 1946, scheduled to 
reach 935,200, actually are to be less than 
700,000. 

Attitudes of both lenders and prospec- 
twe builders are changing. From many 
jatts of the country ‘come reports that 
bakers and other lenders are advising 
people that prices are out of line, that 
quality of materials in much new con- 
suction is poor, and that it will pay 
to wait. New houses, regardless of cost 
o quality, still sell, but more cautious 


> bomeseekers already are hesitating. The 


Census Bureau reports that, of 4,000,000 
‘elerans looking for homes to rent or buy, 
1$00,000 either can’t or won’t pay cur- 
rat house prices. 

Rentals are low compared to building 
its, and are to be held down at least nine 
tore months. This discourages construc- 
ton of rental dwellings. 
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Public works, including highways, are 
faring no better. Contracts for concrete 
paving, for example, slumped sharply dur- 
ing the early summer, recovering only 
slightly in August. This is partly because 
of an official ban on nonessential Govern- 
ment projects, but there are other factors 
—high prices, lack of materials and labor 
shortages. 

Industrial and commercial building is 
held down by the Government, but some 
hesitation for other reasons is becoming 
apparent. Some automobile manufacturers, 
for example, have curtailed building pro- 


mee 


A NEW ROOF ON THE SKYLINE 


many are withdrawing from the market, 
they contend that there are plenty of 
others to take the places of. those who 
drop out. 

The other view is that a definite buyers’ 
resistance is developing. According to this 
view, prices of lumber and some other 
building materials might point downward 
as supply grows in the months ahead. If 
so, buyers and builders might tend to hesi- 
tate, waiting for further price declines. 
Persons thinking along this line expect 
a noticeable wavering by mid-1947, fol- 
lowed by a situation comparable to that 
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Home builders became cautious of climbing prices 


grams because of supply and production 
difficulties in their own industry. 

Difficulties ahead are indicated by 
the foregoing. The usual winter slowdown 
is in prospect, despite pent-up demand for 
building. Many buyers already are being 
priced out of the market, or frightened 
out. The demand, vast as it is, could 
shrink abruptly at the first sign of a price 
break. This suggests a rather weak under- 
pinning for a sustained and expanded 
building boom at this time. 

Two views are being expressed on 
what is in store for the building industry: 

One view is that the demand for dwell- 
ings is so enormous that nothing can slow 
it down for several years. It is argued that 
the only limiting factors in sight are scar- 
cities of materials and workers. And, al- 
though holders of this view admit that 


of 1919, when skyrocketing prices caused 
a drop in building contracts from which 
the construction industry, despite great 
demands for houses and other building, 
did not begin to recover until 1921. 

What it all points to, no matter which 
of these views is closer to reality, is this: 

1947 is unlikely to be the time when 
the average person can build a house, if 
what he wants is a better-type, permanent 
home. 

1948 probably will be the first year 
when people can expect to build ordinary 
houses at ordinary speed. 

1949 is likely to be the first year of 
substantially lower building costs. Even 
then, prices may be no more than 25 per 
cent below present prices, but houses still 
may cost around 35 per cent more than 
before the war. 
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WHERE IS OUR BEEF? 
PARADOX OF CROWDED RANGE 


Incentive for Growers to Hold Cattle in the Hope for Price Rise 


Probability consumers 
will get scant supplies 
until well into next year 


There are many angles to the story that 
tells why people are not getting beef and 
why they probably will continue to get 
very little beef for weeks or months to 
come. An understanding of those angles 
needs to be had before a beef-supply time- 
table can be set up. 

The story of beef involves much more 
than just price ceilings. It has to do with 
what happens in the stockyards, at the 
packing plants and out on the range. It 
is concerned with the size of cattle herds, 
the condition of grass, the quantity of 
feed available, and the weather. 

In addition, the story of the beef short- 
age is related to other, less tangible things. 
It leads back to the thoughts of the ranch 
owner of the West as he decides to sell or 
not to sell his cattle, and to the calcula- 
tions of the Midwestern farmer as he 
fattens the Western cattle for market. 

The paradox of the present situation 
is shown by the chart on page 21. On the 
one hand, the number of strictly beef 


cattle on farms and ranges in the U.S. 
has risen from about 30,000,000 in 1939 to 
around 40,000,000 at present. On the other 
hand, the amount of beef and veal that 
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ON THE HOOK 


went through regular market channels dur- 
ing the last half of September of this year 
was only a little more than one third of 
what it was during a similar period seven 
years ago when beef-cattle supplies were 
much smaller. There is beef on the hoof, 
if it would just come to market. 

Increase in the number of beef cattle 
is due to the fact that there have been 
seven good years in feed supplies, and to 
the fact that the farm price of beef cattle 
has risen steadily until it is more than 
double the 1939 price. In 1939, the grower 
received an average of $7.14 a hundred- 
weight for his cattle. In 1945, he got an 
average of $12.10. On August 15, 1946, 
the price had reached $17, and it was 
$15.20 on September 15, after return of 
price ceilings. 

Decrease in the amount of beef and 
veal for consumers is not so easily ex- 
plained. The fact of that decrease, how- 
ever is obvious. Only about half as: many 
cattle were reaching the big markets in 
September as reached those markets in 
the same period of 1945, though in the 
first week of October the number increased 
somewhat. Only a fraction of the beef 
animals reaching market are going to 
packers and from packers into normal 
channels of trade. It is at the big market 
centers that the mystery of short beef sup- 
plies must first be attacked. 








—European 


EMPTY COUNTERS 


Where is the beef? A study of what 
is happening at the nation’s stockyards 
throws light on the mystery of what has 
become of all the beef. 

Feed lots are drawing off from 50 to 80 
per cent of beef cattle sent to market, 
though they actually are getting fewer 
cattle from the stockyards than usual be- 
cause of the small number moving off the 
range. Feeders of cattle—those who take 
range cattle and fatten them for market 
—rushed many of their animals to market 
last July and August to take advantage 
of soaring prices when price controls 
were off. This emptied many of the 
feed lots and contributed to the present 
shortage. Now, cattle feeders are in the 
market for more animals off the range. 
Feeders obviously are convinced that price 
ceilings are going to crack or be removed. 
In August, they paid $16 a hundredweight 
for animals to feed, and often are paying 
more for cattle to feed on expensive corn 
and other feeds than packers can pay 
under ceilings for animals to slaughter for 
market. 

Regular packers slaughtering under 
federal inspection are able to buy only a 
small proportion of the relatively few beef 
cattle that come to the stockyards and 
are not bought by feeders. 

Other buyers, such as chain stores, are 
purchasing cattle in stockyards and proc- 
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—Chase in New Orleans Item 


ON THE HOOF 


... will the nerves of Government officials or of cattle raisers crack? 
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esing them for sale to customers. 

Black-market operators are getting 
many of the cattle from the stockyards. 
Altogether, the number going into current 
consumption is the lowest on record. 

Out on the ranges, then, lies the an- 
wer to the mystery of the continuing 
meat shortage. In the early weeks of short- 
age, the main reason for the lack of beef 
was the fact that feed lots already had 
been emptied of cattle last summer. As the 
shortage continues, however, the question 
whether cattle on the range are being held 
for higher prices becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Several things will influence the 
ranch owners’ decision to hold or to sell. 

Weather is to have a great influence 
upon whether or not the country gets more 
beef. Numbers of cattle on ranges are far 
above normal. Ranges themselves are not 
in as good condition as a year ago. This is 
the season when cattle growers must de- 
cide whether to buy high-priced commer- 
cial feed to fatten their cattle or to ship 
to market those animals that cannot be 
cartied largely on the available hay. Snow 
soon may cover many ranges. The expecta- 
tion is that lack of grass will force some 
ranchers to sell their cattle within a few 
weeks. But, if cattle do not flow to market 
in normal numbers, that will be a clear 
sign that ranch owners have decided that 
they can make more money by holding. 
And, if they hold through the winter, they 
normally would hold through next spring 
and summer, too, as cattle then can grow 
fat on grass that costs little or nothing. 

Income taxes may be another factor in- 
fluencing a holding policy. A rancher who 
has had a profitable 1946 may decide that 
it does not pay him to market heavily, 
only to have his income fall into a higher 
tax bracket. There also may be some tend- 
ency to hold beyond December 31, into a 
new year when tax rates may be lowered. 

A gamble on price probably is the un- 
derlying influence that will determine the 
attitude of ranchers and other cattle grow- 
ers who hold the animals that might sup- 
ply this country with its accustomed 
supply of beef. Cattle growers are betting 
that the nerves of Government officials 
will crack before the growers’ nerves crack, 
der the pressure of people demanding 
meat at almost any price. The feeling ap- 
parently is that, if President Truman 
sticks to his determination not to raise 
cattle prices, then the Decontrol Board 
may remove ceilings or Congress may act 
in January to end controls. If none of 
those eventualities materializes, then it is 
figured that price control will die auto- 
matically next June 30. 

Ih support of the belief that prices 
might be permitted to go up, there is some 
past experience. Last spring, for example, 
farmers were told by the Department of 
Agriculture that prices of corn and wheat 
could not go higher, but later they were 
paid a bonus of 25 cents a bushel to in- 
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crease the marketing of grain, and a short 
time later the price ceiling was raised. Also, 
farmers point to the fact that the ceiling 
on hogs, as restored after the temporary 
lapse of price control last summer, was 
$1.40 a hundredweight higher. 

Timetable. Barring some emergency 
action by the Government, the timing of 
the return of beef to the family table is 
expected by best-informed officials to be 
about like this: 

Until late October, very few beef cattle 
will move into normal meat channels. Veal 
and some meat cuts from cull dairy cattle 
will come out in nearer normal quantities. 

In November and December, a siz- 
able increase in the supply of range cattle 
going to market should occur, and more of 
this supply will go to packers. Beef will 
continue scarce, but not at a famine level. 

Through the winter, fat cattle will be 
moving out of feed lots into slaughter 
channels. But this movement will not 
reach its peak until spring or summer. If 
it is known that price controls are going 
off on June 30, feeders of cattle will be 
under strong incentive to hold animals 
until controls are ended. Congress in Jan- 
uary may alter this situation by acting to 
remove controls on cattle before June 30. 

After July 1, 1947, a flood of cattle 
marketing is likely to occur if that flood 


does not come before July 1 because of 
some action that is taken to restore 
marketings. At that time, everybody who 
wants beef is likely to be eating beef. 

Emergency action by the Government is 
unlikely to be successful in getting any 
great quantity of beef to dinner tables 
before election. Range cattle might be 
requisitioned in stockyards and directed 
to regular packers, but machinery for this 
operation would take a little time to set 
up, and election is barely four weeks away. 
Requisitioning of cattle off ranges or out 
of feed lots is impossible politically. Lift- 
ing of import restrictions, to attract cattle 
from Mexico, may be more promising, 
however. Also, an easing of federal subsidy 
regulations may give ranchers a greater 
incentive to sell their cattle. 

The prospect is that people in U.S. are 
to go with relatively scant supplies of beef 
at least until well along in the winter and 
probably until July of next year, barring 
action by Congress. There is no presently 
indicated intent on the part of either the 
White House or the Price Decontrol Board 
to remove ceilings on livestock in the early 
future. There likewise is no indication that 
the nerves of cattle growers are cracking 
to the extent that they will let loose of 
animals on which they think they can 
make more money by holding. 
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VOTING TREND IN THE WEST: 
OUTLOOK FOR FEW CHANGES 


Prospect That Net Shift Will Be No More Than 5 Seats in Congress 


Ineffectiveness of national 
issues though people worry 
over labor and shortages 


San Francisco 

If any great electoral overturn is coming 
in November, it is not yet in sight in the 
11 Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States. Fewer than 3 Senate seats and 10 
House seats in the whole area seem likely 
to change their party designations after 
election day. Out of the shuffle, the Demo- 
crats stand to lose a net of probably 1 
Senate seat and 4 House seats. 

A survey of the area by a member of 
the Board of Editors of The United States 
News finds the voters uneasy and _per- 
plexed. They are troubled by labor con- 
flicts and shortages. They might turn in 
one direction or another. But there is no 
great change in voting convictions as yet, 
and the campaigns largely are being fought 
out on the basis of local personalities. 

In the broad area which covers the 
Rocky Mountains and extends up and 
down the Pacific Coast, 9 Senators and 
49 House members are being elected. The 
States are Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

Eight of the Senators whose seats are 
involved in these States are Democrats. 
One is a Republican. The Democrats now 
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have a good chance of picking up the 1 
Republican seat at stake. That is the seat 
in California. But the Republicans have 
the edge for the 2 Democratic Senate seats 
from Idaho and Washington. 
Twenty-nine House seats now Demo- 
cratic are at stake in these 11 States. The 
Republicans hold 20 now. The Republi- 
cans stand to pick up 3 or 4 House seats 
now held by Democrats in California and 
1 or 2 in Washington. But the Democrats 
are likely to win 1 or 2 now held by Re- 
publicans in California and at least 1 
in the other States. This means that the 
Republicans are likely to emerge from 
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HELEN G. DOUGLAS 


these areas of the Rockies and beyond with 
a net gain of only 3 or 4 new House seats. 
They need 25 new ones from the nation 
as a whole to take control of the House. 

California has 1 Republican Senate 
seat and 23 House seats being filled by the 
election. Sixteen of the House seats are 
now held by Democrats, 7 by Republicans. 

In the Senate race, William F. Know- 
land, the incumbent, is faced by Will 
Rogers, Jr., son of the late humorist and 
a former House member. Until recently, 
Mr. Rogers held a high margin over Mr. 
Knowland in public-opinion polls. This has 
been whittled down somewhat, but, as 
things stand; Mr. Rogers still has the 
better chance. 

One of the big hopes for the Republi- 





WILL ROGERS, JR. 


cans was that the very popular Governor 
Earl Warren, after capturing both the 
Democratic and the Republican nomina- 
tions and thus having his own election 
certain, would go out and campaign vigor- 
ously for Senator Knowland. But, in the 
main, Mr. Warren is sticking to his non- 
partisan position as a two-party nominee 
and leaving Senator Knowland to fight his 
own battle. 

Of the California House members, 4 
Republicans and 6 Democrats among the 
incumbents won their election in the pri- 
mary after capturing the nominations of 
both parties. This leaves 3 Republicans 
and 10 Democrats who have hard battles 
for re-election. 

The Republicans’ best chances of wit- 
ning new territory lie in 1 Oakland, 2 Los 
Angeles and 1 San Diego districts. In 2 of 
these districts, formerly held by Repre- 
sentatives John H. Tolan and Ellis E. 
Patterson, the Democratic incumbents are 
not the nominees. The other 2—now held 
by Representatives Ed. V. Izac and 
Ned R. Healy—were won by the Demo- 
crats by a very narrow margin in the 
last election. ae 

Best Democratic chances for picking 
up new areas lie in the districts now held 
by Representatives Bertrand W. Gearhart 
and Carl Hinshaw. 

Most of the other incumbents are well 
along the way toward winning re-election. 
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The only other Republican is Representa- 
tive John Phillips, who represents a rural 
area in Southern California and won handi- 
ly two years ago. The other Democrats are 
in fairly safe condition. One of these is 
Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, a champion 
of economic rights for Negroes. Her op- 
ponent in this campaign is a Negro. 

Washington has one Democratic Sen- 
ator, four Democratic and two Republican 
House members up for re-election. 

The Senate seat is held by Hugh B. 
Mitchell. But Senator Mitchell is not well 
known in the State. He was a newcomer to 
Congress. Harry P. Cain, the Republican 
nominee, is a former mayor of Tacoma. The 
big orators of the State, from both sides, 
are being called into the campaign, and 
the result will be close. As it stands now, 
Mr. Cain has the edge. 

House seats. In Washington, however, 
the Democratic organization of Governor 
Mon C. Wallgren is a better-clicking af- 
fair than that of the Republicans. This 
will have an effect not only upon the 
Senate race, but upon the tight scramble 
for House seats. This scramble centers 
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HOMER D. ANGELL 


upon 3 Democratic seats, now held by 
Representatives Hugh De Lacy, Charles 
R. Savage and John M. Coffee. 

Mr. De Lacy’s district is in the city of 
Seattle, where organized labor is strong. 
If the Political Action Committee gets out 
the vote for him, as it is striving to do, 
he is likely to win. Mr. Coffee’s district 
also includes a part of Seattle. It now ap- 
pears to be reasonably safe for the Demo- 
crats. Mr. Savage’s district, more domi- 
nantly rural, is the one that the Republi- 
cans are most likely to win. 

The 2 Republican districts in Washing- 
ton are in the eastern agricultural areas of 
the State and are not seriously threatened. 
Asa result, the Republicans should emerge 
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from Washington with a net gain of 1 
House seat and 1 Senate seat. 

Oregon has no Senate seat involved in 
the election. Its House delegation now is 
composed of 4 Republicans. Three of 
these members come from predominant- 
ly agricultural areas of southern and 
eastern Oregon. One comes from the city 
of Portland. 

Representative Homer D. Angell is 
seriously threatened by his Democratic 
opponent. Like other cities on the Pacific 
Coast, the war years brought an influx 
of labor into Portland. Organized labor 
is strong here. It is rallying back of Lew 
Wallace, the Democratic nominee. The 
Democrats may pick up a congressional 
seat here. 

Idaho. Here Representative Henry C. 
Dworshak is the Republican nominee for 
the Senate seat now held by Charles C. 
Gossett, a Democrat. Mr. Gossett was 
beaten in the primary by George C. Don- 
art. The Idaho contest is the Republicans’ 
best bet for winning a senatorial seat in the 
11-State area. 

The two Idaho House seats now are 
held by Mr. Dworshak, a Republican, and 
Representative Compton I. White, a Dem- 
ocrat. In Idaho, the Democrats stand as 
good a chance of picking up a House seat 
as they do of losing one. 

Montana. One Democratic senatorial 
seat and 1 Democratic and 1 Republican 
House post are at stake here. 

The Senate seat is the one held for so 
long by Burton K. Wheeler. The Repub- 
licans now have a fair chance of winning 
it. The hot primary campaign in which 
the Democratic Leif Erickson beat Mr. 
Wheeler left its scars, and the party has 
not vet come together. Zales N. Ecton, 
the Republican. still has the losing side of 
the argument at the moment. however. 

House. Representative Mike Mansfield 
is in no present danger on the Democratic 
side; but the Democrats think they have a 
good chance of beating Republican Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart. 

In Wyoming, Democratic Senator Jo- 
seph C. O’Mahoney is in danger. His cam- 
paign managers say they are having to 
fight against the same sort of unrest that 
beat other veteran Senators in the pri- 
maries. The single Republican House mem- 
ber from Wyoming is fairly safe. 

Utah’s Democratic Senator Abe Mur- 
dock is none too sure of his own ground. 
But his position is safer than that of 
Senator O’Mahoney. Mr. Murdock’s 2 
House colleagues from Utah are Demo- 
crats, and neither seems to be seriously 
threatened. 

In Colorado, which has no senatorial 
contest this year, the Democrats think 
they have a chance to capture the seat 
held by Republican Dean M. Gillespie. 
The city of Denver comprises his whole 
district. The 3 other districts in Colorado, 
all Republican are safely rural. 


Nevada. Although Colorado has been 
safely Democratic for the entire Roose- 
velt era, Republicans say they have a 
chance to take the seat now held by Sena- 
tor E. P. Carville. Representative Berke- 
ley L. Bunker beat Mr. Carville in the 
primary, and the division has not been 
well bridged. It does not take too many 
votes to change an election in Nevada. 
The single House seat is likely to remain 
Democratic. 

New Mexico is another solidly Demo- 
cratic state. Senator Dennis Chavez this 
time is opposed by Patrick J. Hurley, the 
Secretary of War for Herbert Hoover and 
more recently Ambassador to China. Mr. 
Hurley is campaigning vigorously, but the 
Democratic Senator Chavez and 2 Demo- 
cratic House members are considered the 
best bets to win. 

Arizona. Here, again, a Democratic 
Senator and 2 Democratic House mem- 
bers are well on their way to winning. Er- 
nest W. McFarland is the senatorial in- 
cumbent. Not since the Harding landslide 
of 1920 has Arizona elected a Republican 
to Congress. 
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The issues throughout the Pacific 
Coast and the Rocky Mountain States 
largely are local. No nation-wide issues 
have reached down to congressional dis- 
tricts. Even in senatorial races, the per- 
sonalities of the candidates are of the 
widest importance. The foreign-policy dis- 
pute between Henry A. Wallace and Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes did not cut 
through to these areas of campaigning. 

In the developing meat shortages and 
the rising prices, there may lie enough 
power for an election blast. But, unless 
the next month produces that blast, the 
net gains of the Republicans are likely to 
be from 1 to 3 Senate seats and from 2 to 4 
House seats in the 11 westernmost States. 
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Settling the issue of War Guilt: 
Conclusive Verdict Against Nazis 


Documented Record on Aggression and Atrocities by Germans 


Principle that carrying out 
dictator's orders does not 
relieve aides’ responsibility 


A debate about who started World War I 
ran on for 20 years after hostilities ended. 
There was endless dispute about who did 
what. That argument helped to lay the 
basis for World War II. 

This time a clear record is made, sup- 
ported by documentary evidence that is 
not open to dispute and by the considered 
judgment of the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg. The story of how 
Germany planned and started the recent 
war is pieced together in intricate detail. 
Likewise, the story of what Germany did 
during that war, of atrocities committed, 
of plans laid for exterminating population 
groups is admitted by the men who laid 
the plans, and documented. 

Insistence by the United States led to 
the war-crime trial now concluded. The 
purpose was not merely to punish the 
leaders of Nazi Germany, but to show 
just what Germany had done and to try, 
if possible, to prevent a repetition. 

Out of the trial at Nuremberg has 
come proof of these things: 

Plans for aggression. Germany’s seizure 
of one country after another in Europe 
was part of a settled plan to wage a war 


of conquest. Details of this plan are set 
forth in documents sifted from among the 
700 tons of papers recovered by U.S. forces 
in Germany and introduced as evidence 
at the trial. These documents, in which 
were recorded even the most secret of the 
prewar and war conferences of the German 
leaders, reveal how the Nazis advanced 
step by step: first consolidating their power 
in Germany, next embarking on a vast 
program of rearmament, then attacking 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Yugoslavia, Greece and Russia 
in succession, and finally joining Japan in 
a declaration of war against the United 
States. 

War with U.S. Although Germany ap- 
pears to have had no detailed plan for 
attacking the United States directly, the 
evidence shows that eventual war with 
this country was part of the German 
scheme. A memorandum from Adolf Hit- 
ler’s office, signed by a General Falkenstein 
and dated Oct. 29, 1940, stated: “The 
Fuehrer is at present occupied with the 
question of the occupation of Atlantic 
islands, with a view to the prosecution of 
the war against America at a later date. 
Deliberations on this subject are being 
embarked on here.” 

Also, in February, 1941, Hitler, after 
secret discussions with Foreign Minister 





—Acme 


THE JUDGES‘ BENCH: THE VERDICT IS REACHED 


Evidences of guilt were documented from 700 tons of enemy records... 


Matsuoka, of Japan, agreed on a prelim. 
inary pact by which Japan would attack 
the United States as soon as plans could 
be completed, in return for which Germany 
was to supply Japan with technical data on 
new weapons. Hitler promised that Ger. 
many would support Japan with U-boats 
and planes. He said he considered war 
with the U.S. undesirable, but had made 
allowances for such a contingency. 
That Germany intended to stop Ameri- 
can shipments to Britain in any case was 
revealed by Hermann Goering, who testi- 
fied that Hitler’s plan to attack Russia in 
June, 1941, scrapped a previous plan to 
seize Gibraltar and seal off the Mediter- 
ranean, cut the British life line at the 
Suez Canal, and place German air forces 
and submarines athwart Atlantic-convoy 
routes, so as to neutralize the U.S. 
Invasion of Britain. The question wheth- 
er Germany really intended to invade 
Britain is cleared up by evidence concern- 
ing a speech made by Col. Gen. Alfred 
Jodl, called by the Tribunal “the actual 
planner of the war,” on Nov. 7, 1943, In 
that speech, he said: “The landing in Eng- 
land was prepared down to the smallest 
detail, but, with improvised transport re- 
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sources only, it could not be dared while 
the British air arm had not been complete- 
ly beaten. This we were unable to do. ... 
For no one could take it on himself to 
allow the German air arm to bleed to 
death in the battle of Britain in view of 
the struggle that still lay before us against 
Soviet Russia.” 

Relations with Russia. One memoran- 
dum introduced at the trial throws light 
on relations between Germany and Russia 
previous to Hitler’s attack on Russia. This 
memorandum quotes Hitler as saying to 
Goering and other aides, just before the 
attack on Poland in 1939: “I have de- 
cided to go with Stalin. On the whole 
there are only three great statesmen in 
the world—Stalin, myself and Mussolini. 
Stalin and I are the only ones who 
see only the future. So I shall shake 
hands with Stalin within a few weeks on 
the common German-Russian border and 
undertake with him a new division of the 
world. . . . Besides, gentlemen, in Russia 
will happen just what I have practiced 
with Poland. After Stalin’s death—he is 
seriously ill—we shall crush the Soviet 
Union.” 

Most of the documents concerning this 
phase of German-Russian history were not 
admitted as evidence at the trial, however, 
and the decision as to whether or not these 
will be published rests with the U.S. State 
Department. 

Conspiracy. The Tribunal rejects the 
idea that only Hitler was responsible for 
the crimes committed in the name of 
Germany, and that a common plan could 
not exist because Hitler was a dictator. 


vP NAZIS HEAR THEIR CRIMES 


It holds that Hitler was unable to make 
aggressive war by himself, and that he had 
to have the co-operation of statesmen, 
military leaders, diplomats and business- 


men. The Tribunal further holds that 
when, with the knowledge of his aims, they 
gave him their co-operation, they made 
themselves parties to the plan he had 
initiated. The fact that they were as- 
signed to their tasks by a dictator, says 
the Tribunal, does not absolve them from 
responsibility for their acts. 

War crimes. Evidence of war crimes 
committed by Germany is called by the 
Tribunal “overwhelming in its volume and 
detail.” These crimes included the murder 
and torture of captured airmen, commando 
fighters and other prisoners of war, the 
plunder of occupied territories, the murder 
and ill treatment of civilian populations, 
the atrocities committed in concentration 
camps, and the importation into Germany 
of 5,000,000 persons from conquered coun- 
tries to work as slaves. 

In one concentration camp alone, at 
Auschwitz, 4,000,000 persons were extermi- 
nated, among whom were citizens of Po- 
land, Russia, the U.S., Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, and France. Scores of 
cases were cited in each of which the 
Nazis killed many thousands of persons. 
Along with adults, they destroyed even 
children, killing them in children’s homes 
and hospitals. They buried victims alive, 
threw them into flames, stabbed them with 
bayonets, poisoned them, conducted experi- 
ments upon them, extracted their blood 
for use of the German Army. They threw 
others into prisons and concentration 
camps, where they died from hunger, tor- 
ture and epidemic diseases. 

Crimes against humanity. Other crimes 
of which the Tribunal finds the Germans 





guilty are crimes against humanity. A 
systematic program aimed at extermina- 
tion of Jews resulted in the killing of 
6,000,000, according to the Germans’ own 
figures. The Nazis persecuted others on 
political and racial grounds. 

Organizations. The Tribunal holds that 
certain German organizations, including 
the Elite Guards and Gestapo, are criminal 
and that any persons who continued mem- 
bership in them after Sept. 1, 1939, know- 
ingly shared in the guilt for their acts. 
The Reich Cabinet, the Storm Troops. 
and the General Staff are not held crimi- 
nal as such, though the Tribunal declares 
that many individuals among them should 
be tried. 

Where Germany stands. One signifi- 
cant outcome of the trial is the acquittal 
of Hjalmar Schacht, and the relatively 
mild 20-year sentence given Albert Speer. 
These two men represented the German 
business community in the Nazi regime. 
The treatment accorded them makes it 
unlikely that any general purge of German 
industrialists will be undertaken. Further- 
more, the acquittal of Franz von Papen 
seems to clear the old-line German diplo- 
mats of blame, while the failure to hold 
the General Staff guilty, as such, means 
that at least some of Germany’s chief 
military commanders will be left. 

Thus, the industrial and organizing tal- 
ents of Germany’s business and military 
leaders will be available to aid in her re- 
construction. With the war-crime trial 
over and the air cleared, Germany can 
now look ahead. There are signs that the 
revelations of the trial have opened the 
eyes of many Germans to the crimes com- 
mitted in their names, and that they are 
determined to restore their country to a 
place of respect among the nations. 





THE PRISON BLOCK: THE DOOMED AWAIT PUNISHMENT 
... the air was cleared at Nuremberg for Germany's future place in the world 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is. essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





4 JUST ACROSS THE BORDER 


From the London Times 


Much of the 733-page report by the Royal Com- 
mission appointed in Canada to investigate the es- 
pionage network revealed by a Russian cipher clerk, 
Igor Gouzenko, published in Canada at the end of 
June, is given to reproduction of the cross-examina- 
tions of the various suspects; but there are also several 
chapters summing up the evidence thus gained and 
analysing the state of affairs that it reveals. The Com- 
mission found that the major part of the information 
was transmitted to the Russians through the agency 
of Canadian public servants, highly educated men, 
working under oaths of allegiance, and yet ready, 
after persuasion, to betray the secrets of their country 
to a foreign Power. How was this accomplished and 
what does it portend? 

The answer is summarized in the Commissioners’ 
findings: “(Membership in Communist organizations 
or a sympathy towards Communist ideologies was 
the primary force which caused these agents to agree” 
to carry on espionage at the behest of the Russians. 
The Commission also found that a Fifth Column 
exists in Canada, organized and directed by Russian 
agents in Canada and Russia, and that within this 
there are several spy rings. This organization is nothing 
new, but is the result of a long preparation by trained 
and experienced men using the Communist movement 
as the direct source of recruitment for the espionage 
network. Thus in every case but one, the Canadian 
agents working for Colonel Zabotin, the Soviet Mili- 
tary Attache in Ottawa, were members or sympathiz- 
ers with the Communist Party. The Communist study 
groups in Ottawa, Montreal, and Toronto were, in 
fact, “cells,” and as such, recruiting centres for agents. 

A good example of the machine at work is the case 
of the three Canadian scientists, Halperin, Durnforth 
Smith, and Mazerall, two of whom were members of 
a Communist cell which was largely composed of 
scientists employed at the National Research Council 
in Ottawa. Before the end of March, 1945, no member 
of this group apparently contemplated espionage; 
then the Soviet Military Intelligence Organization 
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expressed its desire for additional spies engaged ir his 
Canadian scientific research, and within a few weeks ‘is 
and without the initiative of the scientists themselves tine 

a political discussion group was transformed into an 

active espionage organization. — 
The report shows that the technique of this ap- join 
proach varied in individual cases, but that it was ties 
nearly always founded upon the basis of ideological Ind 
sympathies. Money, at least in the early stages, played a 
little or no part. The evidence before the Commission ant 
showed that within the framework of a Canadian pury 
political movement, the Labour-Progressive Party grot 
(Communist Party of Canada), ‘development’ poi 
courses would take place, fostered by Canadians from, fife . 
the espionage network itself, and aimed at preparing) nq 
‘suitable people for active participation in spy work T 
To begin with, certain selected sympathizers from} of 4 
among certain categories of the population would be! pion 
invited to join secret “cells” or study groups, and  tiyit; 
to keep their adherence to the Communist Party| the , 
secret from non-members. one 
One of the reasons for this secrecy would appeal}! (Com 
to be that it enabled the Communist Party to gain) — scop 
control, through the election of its members to di}  ¢lear 
recting committees or other positions of responsibility} of m 
in as many forms of public organization as possible)  grouy 
—trade unions, professional associations, youth move} as Sg 
ments, and so on. A typical example is that of the} Progr 
Canadian Association of Scientific Workers on the _ jzer, 
executive of which were several of the agents arraigne¢] objec 
before the Commission, including Dr. Allan May ant} direct 
Professor Boyer, who was national president of the; The 
Association. seeme 
Another, and still more sinister, reason for tht _ loyalt 
technique of secret membership described above wal finally 
to accustom the young Canadian Communist to whall leader 
the report describes as “‘an atmosphere and an ethid obliga 
of conspiracy” the gradual effect of which was ti to thi 
bring the subjects to a state of mind where they impart 
could throw off the moral obligations which they} of his 
had accepted when entering upon their public duties}, action 
Once the victim was within the “cell,” he was sub}  oratior 
jected to a course of study caiculated to undermin} same y 








“1 wholly disapprove of what you say bu? will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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Report by Royal Canadian Commission reveals how Communists build a Fifth 
Column in a democracy—Seemingly harmless groups are recruiting centers 


“ 


for espionage agents—Secrecy is basis of organizational technique. 


his or her loyalties. But while this process was con- 
tinuing, he or she might be quite unaware of the 
broader ramifications and real objectives of the or- 
ganization. One of the agents, for example, Mazerall, 
testified that he was initially invited by a friend to 
join an “informal discussion group,” and that for some 
time he did not realize it was a Communist cell. 
Indeed, in any of the small study groups, the extent 
of the secret section of the Communist Party would 
not be revealed to the junior members; the whole 
purpose of the cell organization as an operating 
ground for the Fifth Column would, as the report 
points out, have been frustrated had the rank-and- 
file members of these groups known the real policies 
and objectives of the conspiracy. 

This principle extended even to senior members 
of the Party, and to those actively engaged in es- 
pionage, who would be led to believe that their ac- 
tivities were exceptional, and left quite unaware of 
the scope and size of the general plan. Thus Lunan, 
one of the principal agents, testifying before the 
Commission, said: “I had no idea of the extent and 
scope of this work. I was amazed when it first became 
clear to me during my interrogation. I never thought 
of myself as being more than one person in a small 
group of five people.” Only the leaders, such men 
as Sam Carr, the National Organizer of the Labour- 
Progressive Party, or Fred Rose, the Quebec organ- 
ier, would have a full idea of the real extent and 
objectives of the organization which they helped to 
direct. 

The development course within the study group 
seemed to lead, as has been said, to a loosening of 
loyalties, then to a sense of internationalism, and 
finally to an acceptance of Communist doctrine and 
leadership as something transcending all national 
obligation. Professor Boyer must have reacted well 
to this treatment, since he gave as his reason for 
imparting secret information to Fred Rose, in spite 
of his official oath of secrecy, that he thought his 
action would further “international scientific collab- 
oration.” Mazerall also had been worked upon in the 
same way: “I did not like,” he said in his testimony, 





“the idea of supplying information. It was not put 
to me so much that I was supplying information to 
the Soviet Government, either. It was more that as 
scientists we were pooling information.” 

A further result of “development” was the incul- 
cation of a sense of complete obedience to Party 
doctrine, and especially to Party leaders. This latter 
idea apparently extended to the point where loyalty 
to the leaders of the Canadian Communist Party 
could be shown to take precedence over national 
loyalty, and over official oaths of secrecy. Kathleen 
Willsher, the agent who was employed in the office 
of the High Commissioner for the United Kingdom 
in Ottawa, told the Commissioners that she believed 
the secret information she gave to Mr. Fred Rose 
was for the guidance of the National Executive of 
the Communist Party of Canada. Her actual words 
are particularly interesting, since they illustrate the 
conflict of loyalties and the struggle with conscience 
which, in this agent, must have provided first-class 
material for the conspirators to work upon: “I felt I 
should contrive to contribute something towards the 
helping of this policy (that of the Communist Party) 
because I was very interested in it. I found it very 
difficult, and yet I felt I should try to help.” 

The picture that this widespread and highly or- 
ganized system conjures up represents only one 
aspect, one spy ring, of the Russian Fifth Column 
in Canada. The existence of other parallel under-cover 
systems, run by N.K.V.D. (the secret political police 
of the Soviet Union), Naval Intelligence, and the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Moscow, was revealed by Gouzenko 
in his evidence. In a statement which he made after 
he had put himself and his files into the hands of 
the Canadian police, and which is reproduced without 
comment in the report, he said: “To many Soviet 
people abroad it is clear that the Communist Party in 
democratic countries has changed long ago from a po- 
litical party into an agency net of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, into a fifth column in these countries to meet a 
war, into an instrument in the hands of the Soviet 
Government for creating unrest, provocations, etc.” 
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POLITICAL WORRIES OVER MEAT 


Pressure From Big-City Leaders for Action to Relieve Shortage 


Mr. Truman‘s attempt to 
stay out of conflicts over 
foreign policy, atom control 


The meat shortage is heightening the 
prospect that President Truman will have 
either one or both houses of the next Con- 
gress given over to the Republicans in the 
November election. In terms of immediate 
political urgency, the President is finding 
meat more important than atomic energy 
or foreign policy. 

The atomic-energy and _ foreign-policy 
problems caught Mr. Truman in the mid- 
dle of a cross fire. He is removing himself 
to the side lines to watch the battle of 
statements and speeches between former 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, 
on the one side, and James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, and Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, the U.S. delegate on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, on the other, over these 
two basic issues. But meat is different. 

Meat on the table now meais votes 
in November. It may mean winning or 
losing the election for the Democrats in big 
cities. That is why a stream of big-city poli- 
ticians is finding its way into Mr. Truman’s 
office now. It is why surveys and resurveys 
of the meat situation are being made. 

A constant clamor is making itself heard 
in Washington from key political figures 
of the Democratic Party in Boston, New 
York, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland and 





MR. BARUCH 
More debate, no comment... 
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Detroit. Those are pools of Democratic 
strength in which the election must be 
won or lost. 

In the background of the meat situa- 
tion lies a long series of conflicts over 
policies. Before Congress left Washington, 
its leaders understood that certain admin- 
istrative steps would be taken which would 
free meat from controls, but would 
leave the way clear for controls to be 
re-established if a crisis arose which de- 
manded such action. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson was none too enthusiastic over the 
re-establishment of meat controls. But 
Chester Bowles, the former Price Ad- 
ministrator, and Paul Porter, his suc- 
cessor, pressed for their re-establishment. 
A squabble occurred over the extent of the 
price roll-back that was to be required. 
Mr. Anderson settled this by stepping in 
and using the authority that Congress had 
given him. He fixed a higher price than 
OPA had set. 

Even then, the supplies of livestock 
dropped to a trickle on the big markets. 
Supplies have not reached any considerable 
proportions since. As the shortages grew, 
pressures mounted against the controls. 
The Democratic National Executive Com- 
mittee called off its move to urge the 
Decontrol Board to take action after Presi- 
dent Truman had issued a statement say- 
ing he intended to stand pat on the present 
policy. But individual Democratic leaders 
still are urging changes. 

What is happening now is that each 
party is trying to blame the other for the 
shortages, each hoping to gain votes. 

President Truman said at first that the 
normal autumn run of grass-fed cattle to 
market should improve the situation. But, 
last week, the President was not so certain 
of this. John R. Steelman, the Reconver- 
sion Director, had predicted that the meat 
shortage would get worse this winter. Mr. 
Truman said he was inclined to agree with 
Mr. Steelman, but that he is having the 
situation surveyed again. 

Republicans are blaming the whole sit- 
uation on mishandling and confusion in 
Washington. They are arguing that the 
way to remedy the situation is to elect a 
Republican Congress. 

Democrats are trying to put the blame 
on the Republicans. They say they are 
finding evidence that meat and other 
scarce goods are being withheld from the 
markets to aggravate the complaints of 
voters. In Massachusetts, where the short- 
age of meat was acute, the Democratic 
Governor, Maurice J. Tobin, sent out in- 


spectors who found 6,000,000 pounds of 
dressed beef in a storage plant. Hints of a 
broad-scale study of the extent to which 
the present situation is being artificially 
created are being heard in Washington. 

Foreign policy. Caught in the middle 
of such turmoil on the domestic front, Mr. 
Truman stood to one side last week and 
offered no comment on either the foreign- 
policy speech of Secretary Byrnes in Paris 
or the atomic-energy debate between Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Baruch. 

Mr. Byrnes’s only reference to his own 
encounter with Mr. Wallace was the ob- 
servation that President Truman had made 
known in the most convincing manner 
possible that “the bipartisan foreign policy 
of President Roosevelt” would continue as 
the policy of this Government. He agreed 
with Premier Josef Stalin of Russia that 
there is no immediate danger of war. 

Between Mr. Wallace and Mr. Baruch, 
the words ran at length. Mr. Baruch said 
the former Secretary of Commerce had re- 
fused to correct errors in his criticism of 
American proposals for the control of atom- 
ic energy. Mr. Wallace replied that Mr. 
Baruch had wanted from him a statement 
that would have been translated into an 
indorsement of the Baruch program. He 
said Mr. Baruch had created an impasse 
on negotiations about the bomb. 

When asked about this at his press con- 
ference, the President shook his head and 
said: no comment. He had enough other 
worries on his mind. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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THIS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


GETS THERE FASTER WITH MORE 


highway haulers with gross vehicle weight ratings up to 45 tons. 


Hew’ new cruising speed for American truck transport—new 
highway speed and new maintained speed over the hills— 
maintained speed that earns greater profit per ton mile. 

It’s the new International KR-12, a heavy-duty highway 
truck-tractor driven by a larger, more powerful, war-proved 
engine — 586 cubic-inch piston displacement. 

It delivers new standards of maintained speed in hilly coun- 
try because its high ratio of horsepower to gross weight makes 
possible almost constant use of high speed gears. Nor does 
engine torque drop off suddenly to cut road speed. Instead, 450 
pounds-feet of torque are maintained from 900 to 1600 engine 
revolutions per minute. 

It is equipped with special heavy-duty axles and transmis- 
sions to handle its added power. 

It operates with almost passenger car ease, despite its 28,500 
pound gross vehicle weight rating. 

This speed-merchant of the hills and highways is the latest 
addition to the complete International line—everything for 
highway and off-highway work from half-ton pickups to off- 


The new KR-12 represents more than 40 years’ truck manu- 
facturing experience. It shares this outstanding International 
record—more heavy-duty International Trucks purchased for 
commerce and industry in the last 15 years than any other make. 

It is backed by the truck industry’s outstanding service 
facilities — service supplied by International Truck Dealers 
everywhere and by a network of International Branches that 
form the nation’s largest company-owned truck-service organ- 
ization. 

It’s an International Truck, this KR-12, packed with all the 
name, International, means, and with maintained hill and high- 
way speed that cuts travel time and steps up operating profits. 

Motor Truck Division a] 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue iq 


INTERNATIONAL ceee> TRUCKS 


Tune in ‘Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“g “What a nice compliment, 
Bluch-- Whitey.” 


[ily “I’m not surprised, Blackie— 
W real quality always gets the 


bouquets.” 


No truer words were ever spoken, 


Whitey! BLACK « WHITE has BACK a Waite 
won praise the world over—for Samer 
folks have grown to depend upon 
its uniformly fine quality and 


character. 
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Question —. 
of the Week 
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What, in your opinion, does the 
decline in the prices of corporation 
stocks signify? 


Because of the divergent views as to 
the cause and significance of the recent 
stock-market break, The United States 
News asked business leaders, mem- 
bers of Congress, economists and 
others the preceding question. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator O’Mahoney 


(Dem.), Wyo.; Member, Senate Special 
Committee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

When the Federal Reserve Board index 
shows industrial production 74 points above 
1935-39 average, one must conclude that 
rising production and accumulated inven- 
tories, rather than “business troubles 
ahead or dislocations already suffered,” are 
convincing the country that stock-market 
prices were out of line. 

No evidence here that purchasing power 
is declining, but much evidence that peo- 
ple have reached the point of resisting high 
prices for commodities. Stocks went up in 
some degree because of belief that infla- 
tion was out of hand. Supplies in all but 
a limited number of commodities now in- 
dicate that demand can be met. This re- 
moves the principal factor which caused 
the market to advance. The successful is- 
sue of the fight against inflation may well 
be reflected in the stock market. 


Willard E. Atkins 


New York, N. Y.; Professor of Economics, 
New York University; Head, Division of 
Economics, Graduate School of Banking, 
American Bankers Association; Coauthor, 
“The Regulation of the Security Markets,” 
1946, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


To meet the decline in prices of corpor- 
ate stocks signifies primarily the repeated 
postponement of hope among investors for 
full production, particularly evident in the 
auto industry. As soon as a downtrend 
started, two factors entered the situation, 
adding to the decline: The actions of the 
followers of the Dow-Jones theory and the 
actions of those who felt that the length 
of the bull market created a presumption 
that any downtrend signified its end. 

I see no substantial evidence of inven- 
tory overaccumulation or of serious price 
liquidation. Hence, if I must hazard a 
guess, I should expect some recovery, al- 
though slow in view of the fact that many 
holders are affecting. tax savings by liqui- 
dating short-term holding over against 
their long-term gains and may refrain from 
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WHERE AND WHY THE 
"GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY" 


REALLY WORKS 






"Lincoln Land" folks are first, 
last and all the time - neigh- 
bors. Let disaster or sickness 

or just plain bad luck overtake 
one of them and neighbors for 
miles around "pitch in" with 
eager, helping hands. Many a 

crop has been saved while the 
owner was hospitalized; many a 
year's work has been salvaged by 
folks whose only question is 

"Can I help?" This good neigh- 
bor policy at work reflects the 
character of our "Lincoln Land" 
folks. For years we have fos- 
tered it; it is a frequent and 
important subject on our WLS 
Dinnerbell program and in the 
pages of Prairie Farmer." J. B.D.B. 


“The heart strings of good fellowship 
respond quickly” 


President, Prairie Farmer-WLS 
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“A Century of Service 
...and its meaning to you 


re FARMER has been serving the people of 
“Lincoln Land” for 105 years and for more than 
22 years WLS has been broadcasting the kind of 
entertainment, markets, news and other service fea- 
tures they need and like. The response has been phe- 
nomenal, because they know us and believe in us. 
For decades we have practiced the Good Neighbor 
policy, and they have returned it many fold. Such a 
relationship cannot help but enhance the reception 
accorded Prairie Farmer-WLS advertisers. Because 
of this policy you come well recommended—when 
you use these two great mediums. 


Where Prairie Farmer-WLS 
Influence Is Concentrated 
Among 14,00C,000 People 


HAIHIE PARMER 


yr” CHICAGO 


yr” 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER President 


Used as a TEAM they PENETRATE DEEPER 
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Question of the Week 





adjustment, investors responded nervously 
to the multiplying signs of future manu- 
factured goods which are being priced out 
of the mass market. Declining real income 
of wage earners and inevitable sizable de- 
cline in farm income have brought closer 
home the prospect of general recession next 
year. 

There is also evidence of disturbing ac- 
tivity on the part of tax-wise investors, 
who, on the downtrend begun last June, 
prefer to hold stock less than six months 
in order not to lose the tax benefit of one 
half the loss. 


na 


Charles S. Garland 


Baltimore, Md.; President, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 


answers: 

I believe the decline in the prices of cor- 
poration stocks signifies the belated 
recognition by investors that net earnings 
for 1946, and, perhaps, 1947, will not equal 
original estimates, principally because of 
higher costs due to increased wages, less 
efficient production ratios and work stop- 
pages resulting from strikes and lack of 
vital materials. 

Looking ahead, the investor questions 
the ability of industry to offer finished 
products at prices which will show a fair 
profit, absorb seemingly ever-increasing 
costs and yet meet the ceilings imposed by 
a weary public already tired of a sellers’ 
market. 

To restore confidence in the market we 
need the maximum of business ingenuity, a 
co-operative attitude on part of labor and 
full Administration support of the validity 
of the profit motive. 


(by telegraph) 





Arthur R. Upgren 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Editorial Editor, Min- 


neapolis Star; Professor of Economics, 
University of Minnesota, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Economic theory tells us the decline is 
discounting troubles ahead. What troubles? 
With past large agricultural output, with 
relief demand soon to be punctured, the 
first trouble ahead will be a decline in 
agricultural prices. 

The price-support law permits a 25 
per cent decline before legal floors are 
reached. 

The next trouble is in the field of busi- 
ness costs. Past and present wage policy 
will bequeath to industry high wage and 
material costs relative to lower farmers’ 
prices and induced price declines. But 
volume should hold high. 

A still later recession than 1946-47, after 
“catching up” is completed, will bequeath 4 
us in a decade shrinkage in volume and in 
prices, not to mention great unemployment 
—all unless we study the problem of full 
employment and solve how to hold capi- 
tal formation high. 
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Purchase 
orders 


This little pig went to market — “av Wailing 


From ham-steak to bacon, every 
piece of meat you eat has a history 
—in writing. 

Breeder, butcher and all in be- 
tween keep a written record of costs, 
time, labor. That record is on a 
business form—and chances are, on 
a Moore business form. 

This company supplies to Ameri- 
can business of every kind and size, 


from corporation to corner store, the 
printed forms that help keep tabs on 
countless daily transactions. 

Your insurance notice? A Moore 
Business Form. The laundryman’s 
list? A Moore Business Form. The 
department store’s monthly state- 
ment also. For, in all lines, Moore 
Business Forms speed up service, cut 
down overhead, put facts in writing 





, 
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with accuracy. One standard Moore 
form, for example, can speed the writ- 
ing of hand-written records by 172%, 
To talk with a forms specialist, 
get in touch with the local Moore 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most intricate multiple- 
copy form ... “to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 
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FORMS, II 


NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES AND EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


ADV. BY N.W. AYER 
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Id Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
ational Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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-President’s Refusal to Remove 


Meat-Price Control: Press Views 


The meat scarcity has become a political 
issue that may very well lose the Novem- 
ber elections for the Democrats, in the 
opinion of a number of commenting edi- 
tors. While most of these editors favor the 
lifting of price control on meat, many hail 
as courageous President Truman’s stand 
in favor of continued control. 

Whether Mr. Truman’s decision 
politically wise depends, according to the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.), “on the soundness 
of his appraisal of the situation” and of 
his prediction of more meat soon. If the 


was 


producers, contrary to the President’s 
prediction, decide to hold out till No- 
vember, the Sun continues, “then Mr. 


Truman and the country are in for two 
bad months.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), 
gives him “credit for his firm refusal to 
play politics at the expense of the future 
national meat supply,” but considers his 
basic assumption—that meat is being held 
back for higher prices—“a political gamble” 
and’ foresees “painful”? consequences for 
the Democrats if he is wrong. 

But the Newark News (Ind.), fore- 
seeing another premature rush of cattle 
to market if controls are lifted, asks: 
“What doubt can there be that the 
President is right?” 

“The courage of the President in stick- 
ing to Mr. [Secretary of Agriculture] An- 
derson’s guns,” in the opinion of the 
Boston Herald (Ind.-Rep.), “is striking, 
but extraordinarily foolhardy,” for “the 
farmers will continue to hold for a ceil- 
ing break.” 

The President’s attitude is not to be 
attributed to courage, in the opinion of 
the New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) , but to the fact that the Democrats, 
“having battled noisily for price control, 

. cannot now desert the issue.” He may 
be right, this paper concedes, in his ap- 
praisal of the shortage and of its duration, 
“but, if he is wrong, there is a strong 
probability that meat, or the lack of it, 
will convert a political trend into a rushing 
flood tide this November.” 

“Strictly from the standpoint of politics, 
which shouldn’t be a part of the discus- 
sion,” says the Erie (Pa.) Daily Times 
(Ind.), the President “had better take 
official cognizance of what is happening in 
this land of plenty and do something about 
it... Those who do the voting are getting 
angry.” 

On the other hand, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.), maintains that 
continued control, being “in the higher 
public interest, . . . is also the better pol- 





itics,” for “meat hungry though he is, the 
American voter is no fool. He knows that 
suspending price controls would rob his 
purse now and his dinner table later.” 
The President’s “courage in this matter,” 
it suggests, “should convince producers 
that they cannot win a sitdown strike 
against price controls.” 

Observing that the meat situation shows 
“Administration counsel . hopelessly 

















—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


CHOPPING BLOCK 


divided,” the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) suspects that “President 
Truman is taking counsel of no one, with 
results . . . which are likely to be... 
damaging to his party in the forthcoming 
elections.” 

The President’s adamant stand is to 
his credit “as a matter of principle, though 
not of national policy,” says the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Times-Star (Rep.). This paper 
calls House Majority Leader John Me- 
Cormack’s proposal for a 60-day holiday 
from controls “not only transparent poli- 
tics,” but “just plain dumb.” 

“The President seems to be blind” to the 
“increasingly evident” fact that “nearly 
everybody in America wants price controls 
lifted now,” declares the Savannah Morn- 
ing News (Ind.), and “public opinion will 
have to give him another big jolt.” 

He will find, the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) predicts, “that . . . whatever 
courage it took to hew to the OPA line 
. .. will be lost on the voters,” adding: 
“An empty stomach has little use for the 
abstract qualities that got it that way.” 
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‘ BETTER BY FAR 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast 
twice weekly. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 


TOUCHES TELL 


Even in little things craftsman- 
ship makes a big difference. You 
notice this in the smart, new 
Ternstedt* fittings and appoint- 
ments—the telling touches found 
only in the new cars with Body 
by Fisher. 

Outwardly too, how exquisitely 
well groomed the new Body by 
Fisher looks. How comfortably it 
lets you ride. How secure you 
feel in the greater sturdiness of 


its solid Unisteel construction. 


These are the added values in 
styling, safety and comfort the 
Body by Fisher emblem symbol- 
izes. Look for this emblem on the 
new car you buy. It is the mark 
of craftsmen whose coachcraft 
has been recognized for its dis- 
tinctive excellence for more than 


38 years. 


*Fisher Body—Ternstedt Division 


You get Body by Fisher 
only on 
GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE . BUICK 
CADILLAC 














The new 1946 Oldsmobile 78 Series 
four-door Sedan 
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This sign tells you more than just “Stop” 


TOP, it says, and you 
know you'd better. But 
in flashing that word 


out of the darkness, 








it tells something you 
may not know about aluminum. 

That’s what those gleaming let- 
ters are made of—bright, shiny 
aluminum that bounces your head- 
lights back at you. 

It might pay you to think a bit 
about this commonplace example 
of aluminum’s high reflectivity — 
or about some less familiar ways 
in which this advantage of alumi- 


num is being put to vood use. 
c 


For instance, night baseball 
parks and airports are flooded with 
light by reflectors made of Alcoa 
Aluminum with an Alzak finish. 

And here’s a point to remem- 
ber: Alzak-finished aluminum isn’t 
subject to tarnish. 

But reflectivity is only one of 
the reasons why men with ideas 
are working them out in Alcoa 
Aluminum. Maybe you, too, can 
profit from a look at the econom- 
ic advantages of aluminum. We'll 
be glad to take a look with you... 
to open up for you the greatest 


fund of aluminum experience in 


} 
: 
e 
oO , 
i] 
the world. Sales offices in lead- 
ing cities. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
) 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 
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UNION’S POWER TO CRIPPLE CITY 


Pittsburgh Case as Sample of What Even Small Independent Can Do 


Lesson in strike’s evolution 
for Congressmen who plan 
labor-relations legislation 


A small group of strikers now has shown 
how easy it is to choke off the industrial 
life of a large, modern city. An independ- 
ent union of power-plant employes in 
Pittsburgh has provided a dramatic ex- 
ample for members of Congress who have 
been advocating a law to prevent strikes 
in public utilities. The walkout has in- 
creased considerably the chances of re- 
strictive labor legislation being enacted 
by the next Congress. 

What happened in Pittsburgh, therefore, 
is of vital importance to the country as 
a whole. 

The strike of 3,500 employes of the 
Duquesne Light Co. virtually closed down 
the commercial and industrial life of an 
area inhabited by nearly 2,000,000 persons. 
Over 100,000 workers were laid off because 
of power shortages and transportation dif- 
ficulties. The loss in business and pay rolls 
was estimated at $15,000,000 a day. All 
but two of the 131 companies in an indus- 
trial association reported that they were 
forced to close their plants. 

The union that called this strike was 
created in 1937 to head off an organizing 
drive of the CIO among employes of the 
company. The CIO accused the company 
of promoting the independent union. A 
trial examiner for the Pennsylvania State 
Labor Relations Board concurred in this 
charge, but later the Board cleared the 
management and certified the union as 
bargaining agency. It is known as the As- 
sociation of Employees of the Duquesne 
Light and Affiliated Companies. 

Leader of the union is 42-year-old 
George L. Mueller, one of its original or- 
ganizers, who has been president since 
1939. When a CIO union threatened to 
strike at one of the company’s plants in 
1941, to obtain bargaining rights, Mr. 


Mueller promised to go through CIO. 


picket lines if necessary to keep the plant 
operating. Now the CIO is calling Mr. 
Mueller irresponsible for cutting off the 
power. Both CIO and AFL leaders have 
condemned the strike. Mr. Mueller was 
accused by city officials of breaking his 
word after promising to arbitrate. 

Issues involved in this dispute ranged 
from a 20 per cent pay raise to a share of 
the company’s profits. There were 32 de- 
mands in all. Mr. Mueller recently stated, 
however, that the union was “likely to 
take” a 10 per cent increase if it were 
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offered by management. The company had 
proposed a 5 per cent increase and im- 
provements in a pension plan, but with- 
drew the offer when it was rejected by 
the strikers. 

Other union demands included a union- 
shop clause requiring that all employes 
join the union within 30 days after being 
hired; a checkoff of union dues; 13 holidays 
with pay; triple pay when working on 
holidays, and severance pay. The union 
asked also that the company give the 
employes one third of its profits. No CIO 
or AFL union at present is going this far 
in its demands. 





i vee 
LEADER MUELLER & PITTSBURGH STRIKERS 


Seizure of the power facilities by the 
Federal Government was suggested early 
in the year by Mayor Lawrence. At that 
time, however, the Government was op- 
posed to use of this seizure weapon except 
in extreme emergencies. Federal officials 
also doubted whether the strikers would 
return to the power stations if the plants 
were taken over by the Government. 

An injunction recently was tried by the 
Pittsburgh authorities, as a novel experi- 
ment. A municipal court, at the City’s 
request, ordered the strikers to remain 
on the job and instructed high company 
officials to participate in negotiations. This 





—Acme 


- -- will Congress show its power? 


Settlement efforts began nine months 
ago with negotiations on these demands, 
although the union varied its wage pro- 
posal from time to time. During the nego- 
tiations, the city had one strike of 1914 
hours in February and two strike threats 
before the real walkout began on Septem- 
ber 24. 

Mediation efforts have been led by 
Mayor David L. Lawrence. He is a Demo- 
cratic National Committee member. He 
was elected to the city post with the sup- 
port of labor groups. In his statements, he 
has accused the company of having “in- 
competent labor relations,” but he also has 
placed blame on the “poor and ill-advised 
leadership” of the independent union. 
Later he termed the union leadership “dis- 
honest,” saying that the union had broken 
its word to him three times. 


delayed the strike, but, in the end, the 
walkout came in defiance of the court order. 

Sympathy strikes and protests of AFL 
and CIO unions in Pittsburgh, however, 
forced the authorities to request dismissal 
of the injunction. The unions contended 
that a State law prohibited such injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. City officials had 
talked of a moral obligation to prevent a 
strike of this nature, but never produced 
any legal authority for the order. Mr. 
Mueller, who had been sentenced to a 
year in jail for violating the injunction, 
was released. 

AFL and CIO union leaders then urged 
that the strike be called off, once the 
injunction was dissolved. The independent 
unionists, however, voted to continue the 
strike. 

Backing for the strike then came from 
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@ IDEAS —carefully selected and planned 
ideas .. . there’s the reason for Household’s 
irresistible allure to 2,000,000 homemakers. 
Over 150 nourishing ideas fill the pages of 
each issue of Household—touch on every 
vital phase of small city and town living— 
invite and get action in a bome market where 
66% of all non-farm single family dwellings 
are located. 

Yes, it’s this unique idea-planned edi- 

torial content that makes Household the 
No. 1 magazine of action in America’s rich 
small city and town market. 
. If you want to cash in on this reader 
action (last year there were 179,711 re- 
quests for beauty leaflets alone) put your 
advertising in Household. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION (immaianit 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INC, 
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an AFL union of streetcar and bus oper- 
ators. Over the protests of their national 
officials, the operators voted to refuse to 
go through picket lines established at car 
barns by the power-plant strikers. The 
failure of the transportation system vir- 
tually completed the shutdown of the city. 
That is the background of the Pitts- 
burgh power strike. The strike is certain 
to be a prominent issue in congressional 
debate on restrictive labor legislation. 


Coming Hunt for Law 
To Stop Utility Strikes 


A formula for preventing strikes in pub- 
lic utilities is due to be a major issue when 
Congress reconvenes in January. Labor 
leaders, as well as politicians, now predict 
that a vigorous drive will be launched to 
enact restrictive labor laws, regardless of 
which party wins control of Congress. 
This time, President Truman may not be 
able to rescue the unions as he did in the 
last session when he vetoed the Case bill. 

Support for restrictions on strikes has 
been increasing because of public-utility 
strikes such as the walkout of power-plant 
employes in Pittsburgh. Efforts now being 
made to merge independent unions of tele- 
phone workers into one big union for 
nation-wide bargaining also add to the 
pressure for a ban on strikes in the public- 
utility field. Walkouts of other utility 
workers and municipal employes have con- 
tributed to this pressure. 

A union leader now has provided 
Congress with an indication that some of 
the utility unions recognize the dangers 
of such strikes. J. A. Beirne, president of 
the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, contended in a statement in 


connection with the Pittsburgh power 
strike that utility workers must be allowed 
to strike unless the Government is to 
guarantee “in some way” that wages and 
working conditions of utility employes are 
to be kept “on a par with, or above,” those 
of other workers. 

In this statement, Mr. Beirne went 
further than most labor leaders have gone 
in seeming to accept the idea of compul- 
sory arbitration of utility disputes. Mr. 
Beirne at present is trying to transform 
his loose federation of autonomous inde- 
pendent unions into a_ strong national 
telephone union. Such a union presum- 
ably would increase the danger of nation- 
wide telephone strikes, unless some remedy 
for utility walkouts is discovered. 

Antistrike formulas of various types 
are to be considered by Congress. Chief 
ideas so far advanced are the following: 

Compulsory arbitration. Proposals to 
force employers and unions in the utility 
field to arbitrate their differences did not 
gain much support in the last Congress. 
Management opposes the idea just as most 
unions do. The utility strikes, however, 
are increasing the sentiment in Congress 
for arbitration of strikes affecting the 
public interest. 

A cooling-off period for utility strikes. 
Unions would be required under such a 
plan to withhold strikes until a_fact- 
finding board made recommendations. The 
recommendations would not be compul- 
sory for either management or union, 
and the union would be free to strike 
after a 30 or 60-day waiting period. Such 
a plan was included in the Case bill as 
amended in the Senate. 

Those ideas, and others, will be can- 
vassed by Congress in its search for ways, 
acceptable to President Truman, to reduce 





SWITCHBOARD SILENCE: 
A public-utility strike . . . remedies will be canvassed 
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Who says business and pleasure dont mix ? 








1 PULLMAN has been making business trips a pleasure 2 SERVICE! Pullman employes take pride in extending to 

@ for more than 80 years! When you travel by Pullman, e you the travel hospitality for which Pullman is world- 
you enjoy service, comfort and safety that no other way famous. Their courteous attention to your every wish 
of going places fast can match. helps make your Pullman trip a memorable event. 





sts 


COMFORT! Your Pullman room is all your own—an SAFETY! No worry about weather, roads or mountains 

3. air-conditioned sitting room by day, where you can 4, in an all-steel Pullman car. You get there—on the 

work or relax, alone ...a private bedroom when you dependable schedules business trips demand. So who 

want the restful sleep you get when you go Pullman. says business and pleasure don’t mix? When you go 
Pullman, your pleasure is our business! 


FOR A RELAXING “OVERNIGHT VACATION” 
BETWEEN TWO BUSY DAYS... 0 A a i THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
U WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1946, The Pullman Company 














Set Your Sites” 


(Mowuiceld 


*Plant sites, of course 





Here’s the typical success story of X 
Company (name on request) which 
located a new plant in N. C. & St. L. | 
territory. 

X Company had been located in a 
community where labor was difficult to 
obtain, materials, fuel and power costs 
above average, and transportation facil- | 
ities overcrowded. | 

In N. C. & St. L. territory they found 
a typical American community ready to 
cooperate in establishing a new plant... 
they found intelligent, native-born work- 
men ready to stake their future on X 
Company’s success... and they found 
abundant raw materials, low-cost power 
...and, of course, fine N. C. & St. L. 
transportation. 

You can experience the same success 
when you locate your new plant in 
N.C. & St. L. territory. For reports on 
industrial sites, write on business letter- | 
head to J. A. Senter, General Develop- | 
ment Agent, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY | 
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ys hn Ewing 
MR. O‘LEARY 
- « - unfolded new tactics 


the number of utility strikes. If there 
are more utility strikes between now and 
January, the chances of reaching such a 
compromise will be enhanced. 


More Delays Ahead 
Through Lewis Tactics 


A change of strategy by John L. Lewis 
apparently is to bring further delay in 
return of the soft-coal mines to their pri- 
vate owners. This new strategy may result 
in another strike if the mine operators and 
the Mine Union president are not in agree- 
ment on terms of a contract at the time 
the Government decides to release the 
mines. 

In the past, Mr. Lewis’s strategy often 
has been to play one group of operators 
against another by signing an agreement 
with part of the industry. In this way, the 
rest of the industry has been more or less 
forced to accept the agreement. 

The new plan is to wait for the entire 
industry to come to agreement before sign- 
ing a contract with any part of it. 

This turn of events may bring a long 
stalemate and force the Government to 
continue operation of the mines at least 
until winter coal needs are filled. Settle- 
ment of differences between the union and 
the operators is- complicated. by disagree- 
ment between Northern and Southern 
mineowners. The Northern group has indi- 
cated willingness to accept, with a few 
modifications, the contract now in effect 
between the Government and the miners. 
Southern operators are strongly opposed to 
accepting this contract. 





Mr. Lewis has not said that he is satis- 
fied with the Government contract, but it 
might form the basis for an agreement 
with the Northern operators. Mr. Lewis 
now is insisting, however, that there 
must be complete agreement among the 
operators before he will sign with any 
of them. He hopes through these tactics 
to win the help of Northern operators in 
forcing the Southern group into line. 

The new Lewis strategy came to light 
last week at the Atlantic City convention 
of the United Mine Workers. It was un- 
folded to the convention by Vice Presi- 
dent John O’Leary. Mr. Lewis was re- 
covering from an appendectomy and was 
unable to attend. 

A new strike is threatened by the 
union if industry-wide agreement fails to 
materialize. A strike, however, probably 
will not be called while the Government 
operates the mines. The policy of the 
Government so far has been to retain pos- 
session until Mr. Lewis and the operators 
sign a contract. This policy apparently is 
to be continued by Capt. N. H. Collisson, 
new Federal Coal Mines Administrator, 
who recently succeeded Admiral Ben 
Moreell. 

Return of the mines to private owner- 
ship is predicted for next year by union 
officials. Mr. O’Leary told the Miners’ con- 
vention that “it is almost a certainty” that 
the War Labor Disputes Act will be ter- 
minated by the next Congress, and that 
this would mean Government release of 
the properties. He also warned that a 
strike may result at that time, if there is 
no contract. 

This strategy of Mr. Lewis enables him 





: —Harris & Ewing 
CAPTAIN COLLISSON 
e « - & continuation of policy 
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Take a look at what can't be seen 


Margo Black, ] GH Associate 
Plant No. 4 


a a hat 
Foe flat whu on a streamliner isn’t as 


bad as an odd-sized ball in a ball bearing. That ball wears too 
fast, increases friction, leads to break-downs and needless 
cost. But no one could see or measure rapidly the fraction 
of an inch that would make that costly difference. So Jack & 
Heintz found a way. They developed an electronic ball sorter 
that separates balls automatically into 10 groups, the diameter 
of each group graded to an accuracy of ten millionths of aninch 


... and it does this 8 times as fast as conventional equipment. 











That’s why Jack & Heintz ball bearings will last longer, 
hold friction at the minimum, reduce cost, keep shafts turn- 
ing longer. These are all typical results of the Jack & Heintz 
Mass Precision technique that is being applied today not 
only to ball bearings but also to electric motors, com- 


pressors, aircraft accessories, electronic gauges and Eise- 


mann magnetos. And tomorrow this same Jack & Heintz 
Mass Precision will bring other important developments that 


will make equally startling savings in industry and homes. 


JACK « HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC, 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Superhighways speed production 


Look at it this way. Modern material 
handling methods load your traffic aisles 
in modern factories with a volume that 
makes them look like crowded arterial 
highways. 

To stand up under loads like that, 
flooring must be right. 

This requirement is met by mastic 
floors made with Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions. They’re tough, resilient, quiet 
and durable. 

In addition to ability to take heavy 
point loads... mastic floors made with 


Flintkote Emulsions are self-healing of 
minor scars...and actually improve 
with traffic. High-traction value, wet or 
dry, makes these floors excellent part- 
ners with motorized equipment in mov- 
ing materials quickly, efficiently, quietly. 
You can also use Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions for quick, economical spot re- 
pairs; complete reflooring over wood, 
steel or concrete, and for new construc- 
tion. And, when they’re installed, pro- 
duction flows smoothly, swiftly, silently 
down these durable super-highways, 


Flintkote makes many things 


In addition to Flooring Emulsions for mastic 
floors, Flintkote makes a broad selection of 
anti-corrosion and waterproof protective 
coatings, paperboard products, rubber and 
resin compounds, and a wide line of building 
materials. 

These and scores of other prod- 
ucts protect... bring beauty and 
lower maintenance costs to Ameri- 
can homes and industry. 

At Flintkote, versatility is the 
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| BUILDING MATERIALS - PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 


planned result of special knowledge, skills 
and experience gained through 45 years of 
painstaking research, careful manufacture 
and practical application. It’s always at your 
disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
coMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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to delay presentation of any new demands 
on the operators. Mr. Lewis thinks the 
next move is up to the operators. Thus, 
if there is some change in national wage 
policy, or a new round of wage increases 
is started, Mr. Lewis will be in a position 
to advance new demands of his own. 


Plan for Freer Use 
Of Fact Panels 


Fact-finding panels as a method of set- 
tling labor disputes are to be used more 
freely by the Government than in recent 
months. The U.S. Conciliation Service, 





—Acme 
NATHAN FEINSINGER 
- - » facts without compulsion 


however, now plans to appoint such panels 
only when both employers and unions 
agree to their use. No attempt is to be 
made to force the panel’s recommendations 
upon the parties to the dispute. 
Strengthening moves. This move is 
one of a series being undertaken by the 
Conciliation Service to strengthen its medi- 
ation facilities. The Labor Department 
apparently is seeking to head off any new 
legislation for creation of a mediation 
board to replace the Concilation Service. 
Such a board was supported by a majority 
of the members of Congress last year in 
the Case bill, which was vetoed. 
Fact-finding boards were used by the 
Government early this year, but, since 
Congress failed to approve legislation in- 
corporating the fact-finding idea, few pan- 
els have been appointed. In making 
greater use of the plan, the Conciliation 
Service is putting more stress on the vol- 
untary nature of the panels. Agreement by 
both sides of a dispute was not always 
present in the case of the earlier panels. 
Another change in emphasis now stresses 
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Ever watch a global flight? 


' geeaoeaies a thousand miles of night, anywhere 
over the earth, Navaglobe can provide a way to 
direct the navigation of planes globally ... as if they 
were in a fishbowl. Now being perfected for future 
use by IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories, Navaglobe will radio exact bearings to pilots 
within seconds of a call through a world-wide system 


6 


of strategically located radio “eye” stations and 


plotting centers. * Navaglobe combined with Navar, 


IT&T’s wide-range radio-radar airport traffic control, 
and the war-proved [T&T instrument landing system, 
will extend the scope and reliability of air navigation 
far beyond present-day standards. Not only in aids 
to aerial navigation but in the broad fields of com- 
munications, radio and television, IT&T’s world- 
wide research laboratories, manufacturing plants 
and operating facilities are dedicated to the achieve- 


ment of a more neighborly, peaceful world. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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™~ PLANT ALONG THE RED DIAMOND ROUTE! 





It will be a safe decision. Safe... because there is no ques- 
tion about. the leading part this rapidly growing Texas- 
Louisiana area is playing, and will play, in world industry. 
And, it has a wealth of varied natural resources, an 
abundant store of natural gas, electric power and excel- 
lent transportation facilities to offer business and indus- 
try that are unrivalled by any other section of the United 
States. A year round temperate climate and skilled labor 
provide a natural element for growth and expansion. All 
this, coupled with the high buying power of the South- 
west and strategic access to rich Latin American markets, 
gives business in the Texas-Louisiana Southwest an un- 
limited future. 

Let us help you find an ideal plant location along the 
Texas and Pacific Railway in Texas and Louisiana. 

W. G. Vollmer 


sor President 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT 
SITES ON THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and Industrial 


Commissioner, 1009 Texas and Pacific Building, Dallas 


2, Texas. All inquiries will be treated confidentially. 


1871 © DIAMOND JUBILEE + 1946 
Celebrating 75 Years of Service 


~- TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


DALLAS, TEXAS =" 








Later Week 


the idea that recommendations of a panel 
are not compulsory. Officials believe that, 
even though some of the recommendations 
are rejected by one of the parties, the 
proposals might form the basis for further 
collective bargaining. 

More extensive use of these fact-finding 
panels recently was proposed in a report 
filed by Nathan P. Feinsinger, former pub- 
lic member of the War Labor Board and 
a member of several postwar panels. Mr. 
Feinsinger opposed use of governmental 
compulsion to solve disputes and favored 
voluntary methods. This emphasis on vol- 
untary methods is stressed also in the 
Conciliation Service’s program. 





Decline in Number 
of Nation’s Strikes 


The nation’s strike situation, aside from 
the power-plant walkout in Pittsburgh 
(see page 37), shapéd up as follows as 
last week ended: 

Nationally, the number of strikes de- 
clined, according to Labor Department 
figures. On October 2, the Department had 
conciliators assigned to 215 strikes, a drop 
of 13 from the previous week. Directly in- 
volved in these disputes were about 172,- 
000 employes. No count was available, 
however, of other workers laid off because 
of such strikes as the maritime and pow- 
er-plant walkouts. Conciliators were as- 
signed during the week to 45 new strikes 
involving 63,000 employes, while 58 walk- 
outs were ended. 

Major strikes and threats of strikes 
included the following: 

Maritime. Government mediators said 
they had found a formula to end strikes 
of CIO Marine Engineers and AFL Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots. In another mari- 
time dispute, CIO Longshoremen offered 
to call off their strike and negotiate or 
arbitrate a question of jurisdiction over a 
few ships. Other issues had been _ne- 
gotiated. 

Trucks. New shortages of food were fac- 
ing New York City as mediators renewed 
their efforts to end a lengthy strike of 
AFL Teamsters. Some trucking companies 
had signed up earlier, but others objected 
to the settlement terms. 

Autos. General Motors Corp. reported 
there were 58 strikes in plants of its parts 
and material suppliers, an increase of one 
from the previous week. 

Movies. Decision of a union of motion- 
picture actors to walk through picket lines 
of the AFL Conference of Studio Unions 
was a blow to a Hollywood strike involv- 
ing a jurisdictional dispute with the AFL 
International Alliance of Theatrival Stage 
Employes. The Alliance now is threaten- 
ing to withdraw from the AFL because of 
the jurisdictional quarrel. 
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“Betler trains follow better locomotives’’ 


HIS COFFEE REMAINED CALM 


It was almost as though the station itself were 
quietly gliding away from the train. The cup of 
coffee before him remained serenely unruffled. 
Amazingly smooth, quiet starts and velveted 
stops are just some of the many new delights 
and comforts you get when riding behind a 
General Motors Diesel locomotive. 


Fact is, the entire new era of super-smooth 
travel came in the wake of General Motors 
Diesels — they ushered in the modern stream- 
lined idea — they inspired the luxurious, invit- 
ing new coaches. 


They brought even more. Faster schedules be- 
came possible — turning transcontinental trips 
into one of the pleasures of travel — making 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
| POWER 











delightful de luxe coach runs of what had been 
overnight trips. They began to set almost un- 
believable “‘On-time’’ records — today meeting 
schedules 97% of the time. 


Also, in the swift movement of heavy freight, 
as well as in passenger service, these new-day 
locomotives have established remarkably low 
operating and maintenance cost records to- 
gether with a new conception of the movement 
of tonnage. 


From these economies can come the capital for 
further modernization of the roads, thus broad- 
ening the concepts of transportation and re- 
turning benefits to those who use, operate or 
invest in America’s railroads. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILL. 








NE OUT OF EVERY SEVEN persons in 

U.S. will be a war veteran by the 
time World War II is formally ended. 
\fter the last war, one out of every 20 
persons was a veteran. 

The Pictogram shows what has hap- 
pened to the veteran population. 

After World War I, about 5.000.000 in- 
dividuals were classed as veterans. Of 
those, 271,500 were veterans of the Civil 
War: 317.700 were veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War, the Boxer Rebellion, 
and the Philippine Insurrection. About 
4,626,000 were veterans of World War I. 

After World War II, veterans will num- 
ber about 20,000,000, according to official 
estimates. There now are nearly 17,000,000 
veterans, and another 3,000,000 will be de- 
mobilized by the official end of the war. 
Veterans of World War II will number 
about 16,000,000. 

One out of every four eligible voters 
will be a veteran. Only one voter out of 
17 was a veteran after the last war, and 
veterans then got almost everything 
asked for in their name. Now, if all vet- 
erans vote on an issue, they can account 
for one out of every two votes in the 
average election, where half of the eligi- 
ble voters stay at home. This means that 
they are in a position to run the country, 
to influence Congress with little resistance. 
No other bloc can approach the veteran 
bloe in numbers or influence. 

A large sector of the total population 
will profit from benefits given to veterans. 
A bonus after the last war went to about 
4,000,000 men. A bonus now would go to 
four times that number. Veterans’ loans 
are available to practically every family 
in the country that has a member who is 
a veteran. Special privileges in buying 
surplus property are open to 16,000,000 
individuals. Educational benefits, too, are 
available to most of these 16,000,000. 

Costs. Caring for veterans of all previ- 
ous wars costs $30,000,000,000 up to 1945, 
including a bonus. Provisions of this war’s 
GI Bill of Rights alone may finally cost 
more than $30,000,000.000. Pensions can 
add another $50,000,000,000. A bonus, if 
it comes, would add a minimum of 
$10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000.000. 

These costs will be borne by the work- 
ing population, in which about one in 
three persons will be a veteran. In effect, 
two nonveteran workers will be contribut- 
ing to the support of one veteran. The 
more the veteran gets in benefits, the less 
there will be left for the two nonveteran 
workers. Also, veterans will find them- 
selves taking benefits as veterans with 
one hand and paying for those benefits 
as direct and indirect taxpayers with the 
other hand. 
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HIGH HORSEPOWER AT NO EXTRA COST. 
Plymouth's L-Head Engine has the horsepower 
you expect in higher priced cars. It’s not an 
extra for which you pay more. Every Plymouth 
has this mighty power—and New Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes meansit’s under sure, easy control. 
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OTHER GREAT FEATURES OF 
& SN THE NEW PLYMOUTH—A 


ae 
g Sy CAR WORTH WAITING FOR 


= 


All-Steel Safety Body * Safety-Rim Wheels to reduce 
blowout hazards ° New Body Guard Bumper 
New Quieter Starter with button on dash * New 
Rustproofing °* Hotchkiss Drive to cushion starts 
and stops * Concealed Running Boards * New 
Counterbalanced Hood * Airplane-Type Shock Ab- 
sorbers * New Front End Sway Eliminator © Fingertip 
Gearshift Control * New Clear-Vision Instrument 
| Panel © Chair-height Seats * New Dual Tail Lights 
Air-cooled Clutch * Scientifically Balanced Ride. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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HIGH COMPRESSION ENGINEERING squeezes more 
power out of each drop of gasoline—gives you better 
performance. The smoothness of Plymouth’s high 
compression performance is made possible by Patented 
Floating Power Engine Mountings. No other ear 


in the low-priced field has this advanced engineering. 





Wtf 177 OR PERFORMANCE 


You get away fast, feel the thrill of 
instant response. Plymouth’s high 
powered L-Head Engine is the answer. 
It’s another reason why people are 
saving Plymouth is Top Value. Onl 
Plymouth, in the low-priced field, has 
sO many quality features of cars costing 
far more. With pulse-quickening per 
formance, it gives you outstanding safety 


and economy. Its sleek, modern stvling 


or is high powered, too. Any way you look 


at it, Plymouth is worth waiting for. 





NEW LIGHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM PISTONS aid 
faster pick-up. As in higher priced cars, fowr 
rings per piston prevent power loss, help mini 
mize oil consumption. Plymouth’s new ignition 
system automaticnlly adjusts the spark for knock- 
free performance under all driving conditions. 
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Special Kepory 


Controls that retain 90 to 
99 per cent of critical items 
for use of consumers here 


A record volume of many types of U. S.- 
produced goods is moving to customers 
outside of this country. There is a wide- 
spread idea that these exports are respon- 
sible for the shortages at home. Stories are 
told of U.S.-made goods, ranging from 
nylon stockings to new cars, being avail- 
able in abundance all the way from Mexico 
City to Stockholm and Shanghai. 

Few figures with which to measure 
actual exports of particular items have 
been available in the past. Official agencies, 
themselves, have had difficulty gathering 
complete details on this subject. In what 
follows, however, there is an itemized 
report on exports of many specific items 
in which consumers are interested. This 
report is taken from official figures. It 
shows actual exports, in terms of dollar 
values, item by item, for June, 1946—the 
latest available month—compared with 
prewar average monthly exports for these 
same items. 

The dollar amount of exports is higher 
for most products than it was before the 
war, but this is accounted for in part by 
increased prices. Price, however, is only 
part of the story. Physical volume of ex- 
ports is sharply higher in many items. This 
increased volume, even so, leaves exports 
accounting for less than 10 per cent of the 
total production of most nonfarm products 
and only 1 or 2 per cent of many. U.S. 
consumers, in other words, are getting from 
90 to 98 or 99 per cent of industry’s pro- 
duction. In foods, however, exports some- 
times account for a rather large part of 
total production. 

The story of exports, item by item, is 
the one that follows: 

Steel, which is at the bottom of a large 
number of shortages at home, is going 
abroad in a sizable amount. Present ex- 
ports are about 10 per cent of the present 
high level of production, compared with 
exports of about & per cent in 1936-38. 
Exports of iron and steel products in June 
were valued at $35,358,000, as against a 
monthly average of $12,397,000 in 1936-38. 

This outflow of steel is considerable, 
particularly when combined with the steel 
m machinery and vehicles going abroad. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


EXPORTS’ ROLE IN SHORTAGES: 
HOW MUCH WE SEND ABROAD 


Rises in Total Value of Shipments Largely Because of Higher Prices 


ed 





Without these exports, Americans probably 
would be getting more noncritical goods. 
However, critical materials, such as sheet 
steel, which goes into production of autos, 
steel wire for nails, and tin plate for food 
cans, are being doled out to the world in 
frugal amounts. For example, only 2.7 per 
cent of sheet steel is being exported. 
The need for steel abroad 


trol. Lumber exports in June amounted to 
$4,412,000, compared with a prewar aver- 
age of $3,832,000. 

Textile and raw-cotton shipments are 
well above prewar rates. This country is 
being called upon to supply considerable 
material with which to clothe the rest of 
the world, because the large textile in- 








is acute, if war-stricken 
countries are to recover. 
New cars, still in short U.S. EXPORTS: PREWAR AND PRESENT 
supply here, are beimg ex- 1936-38 
ported at about the same Monthly June 
percentage of output as be- p —— ¢ Pent ‘ 1946 
2 assenger automobiles 388,000 6,937,000 
the tr _ the : ollar Trucks and busses 6,308,000 21,383,000 
value and number Of Cars Automobile tires 954,000 5,500,000 
going abroad is smaller. ae refrigerators 1,604,000 1,912,000 
About 6.3 per cent of the io apparatus 2.319.000 4,124,000 
oun a output is be- Electrical appliances 466,000 808,000 
ne eunested, the mane pee: Office appliances 2,684,000 8,926,000 
° ° 1936-38. In Shoes (leather) 301,000 5,041,000 
ve —_ 7 = a el Cotton wearing apparel 429,000 3,974,000 
ouars, sune Cxports 0 Cotton cloth, tire fabric 2,242,000 18,520,000 
passenger cars totaled $6,- Wool cloth & dress goods 15,000 3,286,000 
937,000, compared with an Synthetic textiles 732,000 12,446,000 
average of $9,388,000 in Raw cotton 26,059,000 52,775,000 
ranean Leather _ 1,272,000 2,373,000 
us s . Soaps, toilet preparations 729,000 3,386,000 
_New-car prices are much Medicines 1,374,000 15,820,000 
higher than before the war, Meat 2,182,000 37,441,000 
and for that reason the Lard 1,333,000 9,510,000 
number of cars being ex- Condensed & evap. milk 192.000 5,409,000 
ported is smaller in volume ed pred ‘ Phage 
. . se A lay 
than the dollar figure indi- Fish 1,105,000 3'986.000 
cates. Exporting of cars at Rice 406.000 4.626.000 
a time when many consum- Wheat 8,296,000 51,238,000 
ers at home cannot get aoe & ar eye 
‘ a ried beans & peas : .243, 
them is defended as motes Fresh, frozen vegetables 549,000 4.294.000 
sary to preserve foreign iiediie enna aaeeie 
. umber 9 2, x . 
markets against the day Tools 1,052,000 4,133,000 
when demand at home will Paint & varnishes 1,611,000 5,093,000 
not be large enough to ab- Copper & copper mfrs. 6,419,000 2,952,000 
sorb the output. Tractors 3,033,000 5,426,000 
Lumber exports amount Engines, turbines & parts 1,177,000 28,651,000 
to 2 per cent of total pro- Generators _ 399,000 4,741,000 
duction, compared with 414 ere aeons 6 
: heh ie 2 machine tools 5,891,000 17,176,000 
er cent before the war. 
Now Se ae 7 ven Iron & steel products 12,397,000 35,358,000 
, ee Coal 4,687,000 21,019,000 
more lumber is being im- Steam locomotives 142,000 19,999,000 
° . m 3 . ’ 
ported than is leaving the Civil airplanes 1,963,000 10,549,000 
country. Only a_ small Merchant vessels 82,000 4,651,000 
amount of scarce building Freight cars 154,000 2,516,000 
lumber is being shipped Paper & paper mfrs. 2,207,000 9,452,000 
abroad, with the bulk of the Photo & projection goods 1,757,000 3,877,000 
exports consisting of mine Scientific instruments 951,000 5,757,000 
props and telephone poles. *Dollar totals are affected by changes in price as well 
Lumber and wood products as volume. 
are under tight export con- 


















A BETTER WAY 
TO FINANCE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
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New book tells how 
to get thousands 
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| eat low cost 


a | If your business needs thousands or millions 


quickly . . . for working capital or any other sound business use . . . send 
today for this new book. It will open your eyes to new opportunities for 
profit, through a method of financing that gives you a more liberal, more 
flexible and more dependable source of cash at low cost. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers have used our Commercial Financing 
Plan to a total of more than One Billion Dollars in the past five years... 
because it gives them more money to work with . . . under a continuing 
arrangement that lets them plan ahead with confidence. It frees them from 
worries about renewals, calls and periodic clean-ups of loans. And it involves 
no interference with management . . . no restrictions on operations. 


Send today for a copy of “A Better Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs, how much more you can get and how long 
you can use it under our plan. No cost, no obligation. Just write the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below and ask for booklet ‘‘C.”’ 


- WHAT USERS SAY 


“The cost of your service is very nominal and can be absorbed easily by the 
saving obtained.” 
“Business more than double... Your cooperation and promptness... enable 
us to buy better stock in bigger quantities at more attractive prices.” 
“The use of your services has enabled us to increase our volume of business 
materially at a cost which is cheaper to us than other means of financing.” 
“This financing has afforded us the opportunity to expand our business and 
improve our credit position.” 
“Our cost of money isless than a line of credit... to meet peak seasons.” 























COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplus $80,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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dustries of Germany, Japan and some 
other exporting countries were destroyed 
by war. U.S. exports include relief com- 
mitments for the UNRRA. Exports of cot- 
ton textiles during the last half of 1946 
will be about 9 per cent of U.S. produc- 
tion. Before the war, about 4 to 5 per cent 
was exported. 

Raw cotton is not under export con- 
trol, and exports totaled $52,775,000 in 
June 1946, against $26.059.000 before the 
war. Actual number of shipped 
abroad, however, remains about the same 

Wool cloth and dress goods, totaling 
$3,286,000, were exported in June. This 
figure is considerably higher than the $15.- 
000 average of monthly exports in 1936-38, 
but the amount exported is small in pro- 
portion to total production. 

Trucks and busses are being exported at 
the prewar rate of 21 per cent of output, 
although the dollar value of $21,383,000 in 





bales 





—Phelps Cushing 
TRACTORS FOR EUROPE 
. « - prewar volume is surpassed 


June was much higher than the $6,308,000 
average of 1936-38. 

Automobile tires are going abroad at 
the rate of 3.5 per cent of production. The 
dollar volume for June was $5,500,000, 
against a 1936-38 average of $954,000. 

In foods, the U.S. has tightened its 
belt to enable the rest of the world to 
have a larger share of its output. Food 
exports were $212,721,000 in June, against 
a $25,444,000 monthly average in 1936-38. 

Meat exports currently are about 16 
per cent of total production. In 1936-38, 
they averaged 3.5 per cent. 

Lard shipments have jumped to $9,510,- 
000 from $1,333,000 before the war. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Ass IN PRACTICALLY every other line of business, 
the cost of running a railroad has been steadily ris- 
ing during recent years. 

Wages, by far the largest single item in railroad 
costs, now average 53% more than they were just 
before the war. Prices of materials, supplies and 
fuel — the second largest item — are up 47%. 

But while operating costs have been rising, the 
cost of the capital it takes to build and improve 





RAILROAD INCOME 
AND OUTGO 
(First six months, 1946) 


For each dollar of revenue received, 
the railroads paid out more than a 
dollar, distributed as follows: 


For wages 53.1 cents 
For materials and fuel . 25.1 cents 
For other operating costs 10.0 cents 
For taxes 7.5 cents 
For interest, rentals and 
other fixed charges for 


use of capital 5.0 cents 


Total .... 100.7 cents 





railroads has been going down. Railroad manage- 
ments have been alert to opportunities to retire in- 
debtedness, or refund it at lower interest rates. As a 
result, fixed charges on the capital invested are less 
today than they were in 1912—although investment 
in railroad plant has almost doubled since then. 

The big part of the cost of running a railroad is 
the operating cost. The cost of the capital is the 
lightest part of the load. 


rssocunon or AMERICAN RAILROADS: arene oo.c. 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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WALL STREET 


“Basic Analyses”: 
Investors’ Choice 





Among the most popular series of 
studies offered investors by the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane are the periodically 
issued groups of “Basic Analyses.” 
Consisting of penetrating, individual 
studies of stocks currently important 
in terms of investor interest, these 
“Basic Analyses” provide up-to-the- 
minute facts essential in arriving at 
sound investment decisions. 

Varied Types: Ranging over a wide 
variety of industries, the current series 
of “Basic Analyses” includes studies 
of leading railroads, banks, utilities, 
oils, etc., each concise, interesting and 
helpful. Every analysis is the result of 
careful research and painstaking field 
investigation, presents both favorable 
anid unfavorable aspects. basic position, 
earnings and other valuable data. The 


current list: 


‘AMERICAN Pwr. & Lt. Detroir Epison 


AMERICAN Topacco E. I. puPont 
Amer. W. W. & Exrec. GoopyEAR TIRE 
Atcu., Top. & S. F. Int’L HARVESTER 


Batpwin Loco Marine MIpLanp 


tiie Kiaat: Bare PARAMOUNT Pict. 
PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Cities SERVICE 
2 - Prpst-CoLa 
Commonw’tH EDISON 
SOUTHERN PacIric 


Stanparp Orr (N. J.) 
Unitep AIRCRAFT 


CoMMONWEALTH & 
SOUTHERN 
Consot. Epison 
or New York Unitep Arr LINEs 


Crane Company Unitep Corp. 








Simple to Get: “Basic Analyses” are | 


not intended as sales or purchase rec- 
ommendations; are simply an extension 
of M L, P, F & B’s policy of urging 


investors to “Investigate then Invest.” | 


Readers need only to request those 
analyses* in which they have a special 
interest and copies will be mailed 
They 
offer concrete aid in assessing the at- 


promptly without obligation. 


tractiveness of these securities in the 
light of overall investment objectives. 





* Just indicate which of the ‘‘Basic Analyses” you 
wish to receive and address your request to Depart- 
ment ‘‘USN,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Special Report 


Wheat and wheat flour are being ex- 
ported in large quantities. Dollar volume 
is many times higher than prewar rates. 
Wheat valued at $51,238,000 went abroad 
in June, compared with a 1936-38 average 
of $3,296,000. June exports of wheat flour 
totaled $15,505,000, against $1,831,000 in 
1936-38. 

Other foods, such as cheese, butter, fish, 
condensed milk, rice, and fresh and frozen 
vegetables, are going abroad in quantities 
much larger than before the war. Most of 
these foods are shipped by UNRRA for 
hungry Europeans and Asiatics. 

In nonfood products, other than those 
already listed, the export situation is this: 

Electric refrigerators are going abroad 
in greater dollar value than before the 
war—$1,912,000 worth in June, compared 
with $1,604,000 in 1936-38. 

Coal exports are 5 per cent of produc- 
tion, about the same as in prewar years. 

Shoes are up from $301,000 to $5,041,- 
000. 

Soap and toilet preparations are higher 
—$3,386,000, compared with $729,000. 

Machinery and machine tools are 
being exported at three times the prewar 
rate. 

Wheel tractors are being exported up 
to 15 per cent of output, against 20 per 
cent before the war. Shipments of crawler 
tractors are 20 per cent of output, against 
30 per cent in 1936-38. 

Hand tools increased from a monthly 
average of $1,052,000 in 1936-38 to $4.133,- 
000 in June of this year. 

Paints and varnishes are being shipped 
abroad at a rate of $5,093,000 a month, 
against $1,611,000 before the war. 

Locomotives, needed to revive foreign 
transportation systems, are being ex- 
ported at a monthly rate of $19.999.000. 
The monthly average was $142,000 in 
1936-38. 

Freight cars also are up, from $154,000 
to $2,516,000. 

All of these export figures should be 
appraised cautiously because of two factors 
now present that were not present in 
1936-38. For one thing, prices are consid- 
erably higher now than then. This makes 
the dollar volume for this year appear 
out of line with prewar figures. For another 
thing, production is much higher now. 





U.S. policy on exports is shaped chiefly 
by the CPA, the Agriculture Department, 
the Department of Commerce and_ the 
State Department. These agencies decide 
what products should be permitted to go 
abroad and in what quantities. In general, 
the policy follows this pattern: 

Export controls. Domestic shortages 
govern the size of export quotas. Items 
that are critically scarce here are doled out 
sparingly, but many scarce goods are 
shared on the theory that it is this coun- 
try’s duty to help world recovery. Controls 
are elastic, can be modified as shortages 











@ When your muscles get sore and stiff 
after unaccustomed exercise it’s nature’s 
warning. Fatigue acids may have set- 
tled in your muscles, often making them 
swell and hurt. Rub those aching mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. and increased 
local circulation in those areas can bring 
relief. A supply of fresh blood helps 
carry those fatigue acids away. Simple, 
isn’t it, but 

that’s the way 
Absorbine Jr. helps 
Nature to help you! 
Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 
at all drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass, 
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Special Report 


grow acute, or liberalized as items become 
more plentiful. 

Former enemy countries, such as Ger- 
many and Japan, are denied exports, but 
strictly controlled shipments are permitted 
to former satellite nations of Germany 
and to Spain, Korea and a few others. 

Canada is permitted to receive critical 
goods without export control, under an 
agreement, made early in the war, designed 
to merge the economies of the two coun- 
tries. Since Canada controls exports to the 
U.S., there is some drain of critical ma- 
terials from here to there. 

Three fifths of U.S. products are not 
controlled for export, and 74 per cent of 
nonfood products are free of control. 

Quota sizes are determined by needs 
at home, benefits that this country may 
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tude of Republic personnel—from the mixing mills to the 
front office. Republic specializes exclusively in the man- 
ufacture of industrial rubber products, where complex 


operations still call for craftsmanship. Responsibility for 
results still rests with the individual workman, rather 


is a general atti- 


—Ewing Galloway 


EQUIPMENT FOR SOUTH AMERICA than on the mechanical processes used. Republic belt 
and hose-building experts welcome that responsibility 
... take pride in their ability to conform 
receive from exporting certain items, and CoM ob lof oX-1:} MJ (ob ole Loo dol-Moy Me ttlolbbameyeE-24-)0 ¢ 
international relief commitments. Big ex- eget Metts Mot cotel-Mot te golthaes(-losdoh mst-yoltlors 
ports for the sole purpose of capturing lie Distributor's. 
foreign markets are frowned upon. 

Rather liberal quotas sometimes are nec- 
essary to bring in imports that are more 
critically needed than the goods offered for 


export. Mining equipment, for example, is 
shipped to the Dutch East Indies in return 
for more tin, and to Latin America in 
return for more copper and lead. Clothing, 


household utensils and tools are shipped Biviston 

to Java, Indo-China, and Siam, where 

natives lack incentive to produce tin, rub- ee er 
ber, hides and skins because of shortages YOoumoesTowWwN:}. 0:10 

of goods on which to spend their wages. . 

Thus, the U.S., while eager for goods REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS (ff QA LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
of all kinds, is letting part of its stock be YOUNGSTOWN, O eA NG, SY) CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
drained off to foreign countries for reasons 
that are practical as well as humanitarian. 


OCTOBER 11, 1946 


. « » shortages govern quotas 
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Once Again... Paw AMERICAN Pioneers 


, Here’s the kind of long-range, high-speed, 
| nonstop service that America is looking for - 
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Think what flying times like these will mean to you — for business, for pleasure! 





EAST-BOUND WEST-BOUND NORTH— SOUTH 
H 
Pacific Coast Because of the 3 hours’ difference between Chicago i 
be New York. ...... 5% hours Eastern and Pacific Coast Time, you'll be to New Orleans...... 2 hours ] 
to Baltimore. ........ ... 5 hours able to— to Houston.........2% hours 
to Washington. ......5 hours Leave New Yorkafter breakfast—have lunch to Miami.......-...2% hours 
i <0 ee ee ae y _— in Los Angeles, or San Francisco, or Seattle. New York 
IOMOMICATO... . < cca as hours 
mae Pecan a <i ees The same will be true, West-bound, of Bos- to-Miami............3 hours 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, to New Orleans... . .3% hours 
j Gulf Coast Detroit, or Chicago. to Houston euler even eae 4 hours 
; to New York. ......234 hours 


to Baltimore. ......2% hours 





to Philadelphia. .... 234 hours \ 
i FOOSION .... «sss 000s 3% hours j as 
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New, million-dollar Clippers to offer new 
luxury comfort at Pursuit-Plane Speeds... 
nonstop Coast to Coast, border to border 


You who travel by air know how 
much faster you can reach distant 
destinations today than you could 
just a few years ago. 


Yet even with the fine equipment 
offered by the airlines of 1946, today’s 
demand for still faster, nonstop trans- 
continental schedules direct to the Coast 
cannot be met. 


Pan American, the pioneer U. S. air- 


TO HONOLULU, 
the ORIENT, 

the CENTRAL and 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


line in long-range flying development, 
has been taking practical steps for some 
time to meet this demand. 


Next year, assuming that authorization 
is obtained from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Pan American will put into oper- 
ation an entirely new kind of Clipper 
which will offer nonstop, Coast-to-Coast 
flights at Pursuit-Plane Speeds! Other 
high-speed, long-range schedules will be 
offered too (please note map below). 


TO EUROPE 
meee Bhisssg-aaste 


TO BERMUDA 
and AFRICA 


TO LATIN AMERICA 





This map shows, greatly simplified, the integrated plan for providing nonstop service be- 
tween the cities which Pan American’s overseas organization is already authorized to serve. 


The “Clipper Rainbow” (shown above) 
and her sister ships, will be the fastest 
planes ever to offer commercial flights 
... faster by more than 100 miles per 
hour than any transport plane in service 
today. They will be comfortable, too, 
with roomy, luxurious interiors, sound- 
proofed, and air-conditioned to provide 
living-room comfort at high altitudes. 


Pan American first to offer these planes 


Nine years before any other U. S. air- 
line, Pan American bought and operated 
four-engined planes. Again, foreseeing 
the need for still better equipment in the 
postwar era Pan American was the first 
to place orders for planes of this type... 
and will be the first to receive them. 

Surprisingly enough, the cost of this 
pursuit-plane-speed type of air travel 
will be actually lower than present 
Coast-to-Coast and other domestic fares. 


* * * 
A PIONEER COMES HOME! 


In line with the Government’s postwar pol- 
icy which permitted U.S. domestic airlines 
to operate abroad and which would permit 
the pioneer overseas system to operate do- 
mestically, Pan American ordered revolu- 
tionary aircraft never before available. Thus 
Pan American will be able to provide high- 
speed, nonstop service between distant cities 
within the United States. This map shows 
the proposed routes which will bring to the 
domestic field the “know-how,” the trained 
personnel, and the competitive spirit which 
has helped Pan American win first place for 
America in the international field. 








The System of the 
ying Ciippers 
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WHAT U. S. SAVINGS BONDS OFFER BUYERS 


Investors are continuing to show great 
interest in U.S. savings bonds. This inter- 
est is turning up again because of the re- 
cent price decline in corporation securities. 

Meanwhile, there is a step-up in questions 
concerning the types of savings opportuni- 
ties the Government offers in its special 
securities. There also is a question concern- 
ing the chance that some action might be 
taken later to pay off federal savings bonds 
on some basis other than in cash dollars 
for the face amount of the bonds. 

Three types of special savings bonds are 
offered, known as Series E, F and G. 


What main differences distinguish 
the savings bonds? 

Series E bonds are the type most widely 
held and most popular. These are the 
bonds in denominations ranging from $25 
up to $1,000 that mature in 10 years, 
with interest accruing over that period 
but not paid currently. If held to maturity, 
the bonds pay 2.9 per cent interest com- 
pounded semiannually. Actually, this 
amounts to simple interest of 31% per cent 
a year when bonds are held for the full 
10 years. The amount that can be pur- 
chased by any one person in one year is 
$5,000, at maturity value. 


Series F bonds: 

Series F bonds are much like Series E, but 
they pay slightly less interest, and they 
must be held 12 years to reach maturity. 
Both Series F and E are bought at a dis- 
count, and rise gradually in value until 
they reach par at maturity. The interest 
rate on F bonds is 2.53 per cent, also 
compounded semiannually. Fewer persons 
buy Series F than Series E bonds. Pur- 
chases of F bonds by one person are lim- 
ited to not more than $100,000 in one year. 


Series G bonds: 

Series G bonds are different. They pay 
interest to the holder at 2.5 per cent. 
Instead of accumulating this interest from 
year to year to add to the value of the 
bonds, the owners are paid currently by 
the Treasury. Checks are sent to the own- 
ers every six months to cover their interest. 
And the value of the bonds never rises 
above their purchase price. G bonds are 
issued for 12-year periods. Buyers are 
limited to a holding of $100,000 G and F 
bonds, together, purchased in any one year. 


Must bonds be held to maturity? 

No. All can be cashed at any time after a 
short holding period. But they cannot be 
sold to another person, since they are 
registered in the name of the owner. 
Holders of Series E bonds can get back 
their money, dollar for dollar, plus any 
accrued interest, at any time after 60 days. 
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But the longer they hold a bond, up to 
maturity, the more value it accumulates. 
All a holder has to do is to go to a bank 
and get his E bond redeemed in cash. 
Identification, however, is required. 


How are other bonds cashed? 

Cashing Series F bonds is more compli- 
cated than the procedure for Series E. 
Private banks will not redeem them. 
Owners must take or send F bonds to a 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch, or to the 
Treasury. They will be paid the purchase 
price of the bonds plus accumulated inter- 
est. But an owner must give one month’s 
notice of his intention to cash F bonds. 
And he cannot get his money back until 
he has held the bonds at least six months. 


For Series G bonds, the procedure and 
holding period for redemption are the same 
as for Series F. But the payments are 
somewhat different. If Series G bonds are 
cashed before maturity, they are redeemed 
at a discount, which has the effect of 
lowering the interest rate. In other words, 
the Government will take back some of 
the interest it has paid out at the rate of 
2.5 per cent if the bonds are cashed in 
less than 12 years. But the owner always 
can get back all he put into the bonds 
after holding them six months. G bonds 
that are held 12 years pay back their full 
purchase price plus 2.5 per cent interest 
collected over the 12-year period. 


Can any of these bonds be used as 
collateral for loans? 

None of the Series E, F and G bonds can be 

used as collateral for loans, since they are 

not transferrable. But there are other Gov- 

ernment bonds, outside the savings-bond 

classification, that can be used as collateral. 


Why is there a limit on holdings of 
Series E bonds? 

These bonds offer special advantages, and 
the Government wants to restrict persons 
to small investments in them. For one 
thing, they pay the highest rate of interest 
of Government bonds, if held 10 years to 
maturity. Furthermore, when a Series E 
bond is held jointly by two persons, it 
does not have to be listed in the estate of 
the co-owner who dies first. 


How does the $5,000 limit apply? 

Any person can buy within one year Series 
E bonds up to a face value of $5,000, 
which means a purchase value of $3,750. 
But these bonds can be held jointly in the 
names of two persons. Thus, a husband 
can, in effect, acquire $10,000 worth of 
bonds in one year, with his wife, or some- 
one outside his family, for that matter, 
as co-owner. If a man has a wife and two 


children, his name can appear as co-owner 
on bonds with each of them up to a total 
of $20,000 a year. So he is not actually 
restricted to $5,000 when he owns bonds on 
a joint basis with others. 


Is any trend shown in the popularity 
of savings bonds? 

Yes. Series G now is becoming more popu- 
lar because it gives a regular income each 
year in the form of interest paid semi- 
annually. Its sale has increased since the 
war ended. Many older persons are taking 
this bond, in the nature of a 12-year 
annuity, since it pays interest currently. 
They do not have to wait until maturity 
to collect a lump interest payment. 


But are the various bonds safe? Will 
they be honored? 
There is no reason why they should not 
be paid in dollars. They are as good as 
the dollar is good. And the ability of the 
Government to borrow is almost un- 
limited. When the bonds mature, they are 
paid either out of Treasury funds raised 
from taxes, or out of other borrowing by 
the Government. The Government can get 
dollars at any time by selling its bonds to 


banks. 


But what of the dollar itself? 

That depends on people and their attitude. 
After wars, prices tend to go down, once 
the first inflation is over. This means that 
each dollar tends to be worth more in 
terms of goods purchased. Dollars used 
in redeeming bonds will be as good as any 
other dollars. 


Can the Government get the dollars 
needed? 

Yes. There is no doubt on that point. The 
only question is whether at some future 
time, because of another war or because 
Government finances are not in good shape, 
the people should lose faith in the dollar 
itself. Then there might be runaway infla- 
tion, and then dollars from bonds would 
buy less. But that would involve a weak- 
ening of the dollar and of Government 
credit, rather than a weakening of savings 
bonds as such. 


Is it likely that interest on these 
bonds will be reduced? 

There is no idea that present bonds will 
be redeemed at lower interest rates, or 
that owners might be forced to wait their 
turn to cash them. Actually, it has been 
made easier than under the original ar- 
rangement for holders to cash the bonds 
whenever they wish. The Treasury atti- 
tude is that the bonds will be paid off 
exactly according to the terms under which 
they were issued. 
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What are little cocktails made of ? 


(Kinsey and ice... and other things nice! } 
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2 oz. superbly smooth Kin- 
> sey Whiskey. (The secret of 
Kinsey’s incomparable fla- 
vor is blending ‘know-how’ 
—54 years of it!) 








Add ice and shake, strain 
into glass. Pour in soda, 
decorate with half-slice of 
lemon and a cherry... ¢ j 
and settle back for the most 4% # 
delicious Whiskey Sour \7 
you've ever enjoyed, <*> 








cae Be 
WHISKEY SOUR OLD FASHIONED MANHATTAN 
Juice of !slemon...%4 teas | <—/, 4 lump sugar...2 dashes =H 2partslight, rich Kinsey 
spoon of powdered sugar or \ {/ bitters...enough water to ee ...l part wean Vermouth 
hi honey... Ved cover sugar. Muddle well. .... dash bitters. Add ice, stir 


Add 2 oz. mild and mellow 


Kinsey. 
te (People who know say 


they’ ve never tasted a finer, 
pod more satisfying blend!) 





Add ice cube, slice of or- 
ange,lemon,anda cherry é y 

.and man, oh man, 
you're in for new pleas- a 
ure in Old Fashioneds. 














(don’t shake) ...strain into glass 
...add cherry. M-m-m, what a 
M-m-m-manhattan! 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 








the unhurried whiskey : ‘ oo a 
for unhurried moments KINS EY. 


SINCE 1892 = “a 


STHLLiNe conP 
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FREE! Recipe & Game Book .. . Write Kinsey, Dept. A-8, 1429 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. * 86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. ee 
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Lan Remember how pleasant it used to be to 
travel on Canadian Pacific ships! Remember 
the cuisine, the courteous service, the fun 

of shipboard life . .. and the ships themselves! 


Just now there’s a big job to do repairing the wear 
and tear of wartime years — replacing lost ships 
. . . but, when it’s done, travel will be fun again— 

the Canadian Pacific way! 


Soon a new, two ocean fleet will plow the sea routes of the worldy.. 
... and once again it will be possible to go from Shanghai to 
Southampton — Canadian Pacific all the way! 
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But expectation that the 
Treasury's cash receipts 
will exceed annual outgo 


After three months of the first postwar 
budget year, the Treasury finds federal in- 
come exceeding outgo at a rate of nearly 
$40,000,000 a month. Nevertheless, budget 
officials predict that the Government will 
go back in the red in the months ahead, 
winding up the year next June 30 with a 
bookkeeping deficit of about $1,900,000,000. 

On a cash basis—dollar income and out- 
go—the Treasury is expected to end the 
year with a surplus of about $2,800.000,000. 
The reason for this difference is that the 
budget shows several big items, including 
the $3,.750,000.000 loan to Britain, that 
are unlikely to be paid out in full this year. 

Treasury position, thus, is just about 
on schedule for the year. The big surplus 
for the quarter just ended led many per- 
sons to believe that the $1,900,000,000 
deficit forecast for this year might be 
wiped out. President Truman himself told 
a press conference that the Government 
would balance its budget, and explained 
that projected federal expenditures had 
been cut by $2.100,000,000. 

Other officials say, however, that this 
reduction in federal spending was reflected 
in the August estimates. With this spend- 
ing cut and other revisions—new appro- 
priations voted by Congress and an in- 
crease in the revenue forecast for the year 
—the August budget statement reduced 
the anticipated deficit from $4,500,000,- 
000 to $1,900.000,000. And the official esti- 
mate of the Budget Bureau, headed by 
James E. Webb, remains at $1,900,000,000 
in the red. 

Actually, then, the budget outlook is 
not so bright as Mr. Truman’s statement 
indicates. The real situation is this: 

First-quarter surplus of $119.000,000 
is not surprising. For one thing, September 
is a big income tax month. Treasury re- 
ceipts for the month reached nearly $4.500,- 
000,000. For another, some expenditure 
items, including defense outlays, were less 
than average during the quarter, but that 
does not mean that expenses for the whole 
year are likely to fall below budget esti- 
mates. 

Income for the quarter reached $9,450,- 
000,000. This was only $1,431,000,000 less 
than the Treasury collected during the 
corresponding quarter last year, when fed- 
eral taxes were higher than they are now. 

Outgo for the July-September quarter 
was $9,331,000,000, after allowing for the 
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keg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SIZING UP THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


Estimate That Year’s Books Will Be in Red by $1,900,000,000 


net receipts of Government corporations. 
For the same quarter last year, when the 
nation was still at war with Japan, ex- 
penditures totaled $22.798,000.000. Thus, 
where the Treasury now shows a surplus 
of $119,000,000 for the quarter, the record 
for the same period of 1945 was a deficit of 
$11.917.000,000. 

For the year, the budget picture shapes 
up this way: 

Income is to reach $39,600,000,000, as- 
suming no tax cuts and a continuing high 
level of business activity. For the year 
ended last June 30, receipts were $43,038,- 
000,000. 

Outgo this year is to be about $41,500,- 
000,000, leaving a budget deficit of 
$1,900,000,000. Last year, the Government 
spent $63,714,000,000, and wound up With 
a budget deficit of $20,700,000,000. 

On a cash basis, the outlook for this 
year is quite different. Money paid into 





—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
. . . Officially in the red 





the Treasury is to exceed money paid out 
by $4,600,000,000. This surplus is reduced, 
on the Government books, to $2,800,000,- 
000, because the $1,800,000,000 Exchange 
Stabilization Fund is transferred from the 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York to become part of the U.S. 
subscription to the International Monetary 
Fund. However, this transfer does not 
affect the Government’s budget position. 

Cash position of the Treasury is the 
important thing, because it is the money 
collected and paid out by the Treasury 
that measures the impact of the Govern- 
ment budget on the national economy. 
Since 1930, the Government has been pay- 
ing out to the public more money than it 
has been collecting from the public. This 
became an inflationary force during war 
years and the first postwar months. Now, 
with that situation reversed, Government 
financing will serve to retard price infla- 
tion. It need not curb economic activity, 
however, since heavy private expenditures 
promise to exceed the Government’s ex- 
cess receipts by a wide margin. 

Prospect, thus, is that the Treasury 
will be comfortably fixed in the months 
ahead, even though Mr. Webb’s Budget 
Bureau holds to its forecast of a book- 
keeping deficit for the year. This Treasury 
situation assumes that there will be no 
unexpected new expenditures, no tax re- 
duction, and no decline in business activ- 
ity. Any one of these things would change 
the whole budget picture. 


Tax-Policy Clues 


Important clues to Treasury thinking on 
postwar tax policy are found in recent 
speeches by two of the Department’s top 
lawyers. They are Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., 
general counsel, and Stanley S. Surrey, tax 
legislative counsel. 

Both proceed on the assumption that 
high taxes are here to stay, and Mr. 
O’Connell notes a growing opinion that tax 
policy can be used to regulate business 
fluctuations and employment. Their com- 
ments disclose the areas involved in Treas- 
ury studies. 

Tax planning in these fields is sug- 
gested: 

Double taxation of corporate profits— 
first as income to the corporation, and 
then as individual income to stockholders 
who get dividends—is getting attention. 
Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Surrey offer no 
opinions of their own, but recognize a 
widespread demand for changes in the 
system. Among other suggested remedies, 
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NOW... WE KEEP 
THEIR NOSES OUT 
of our business 


The porpoise—or as some know it, the 
bottle-nosed dolphin—carries in its head 
a blubber, from which, after four years of 
processing by a secret method, was re- 
fined the world’s finest and most ex- 
pensive oil. However, according to gov- 
ernment sources, the quality of this oil 
declined with the death of its inventor. 


Requested by the Navy to find a sub- 
Stitute, Cities Service Research, after a 
year of laboratory work and nine months 
of proving by the Bureau of Standards, 
developed a successful substitute out of 
petroleum. 


Used in chronometers, electric meters, 
observatory instruments and other pre- 
cision equipment, this oil stays put on the 
finest bearing. It does not spread like ordi- 
nary oil. . . nor is it likely to oxidize, or 
become gummy. And it will lubricate at 
temperatures way below zero. 


The oil costs—take a deep breath— 
$1,100 a gallon! Considering that 4 of 
a drop is required for the bearings of a 
21-jewel watch, the 61,400 drops in a 
gallon would lubricate 3,868,200 bear- 
ings for less than a third of a cent each 
... and provide every one with the finest 
protection known to science. 


Out of just such research and mature 
experience, Cities Service is in a better 
position than ever to help 
industry to improve its effi- 
ciency of production and qual- 
ity of output. 
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Gipance Week 


they discuss a system by which dividends 
would be partly tax exempt. 

Small-business tax relief is seen as a 
desirable objective, but the lawyers point 
out some of the difficulties, such as how to 
draw the line between big and little busi- 
ness, and how to give one type of business 
an advantage without penalizing others. 

Rates and exemptions are held likely 
to stay at about’ their present levels. 

Averaging of individual incomes over a 
period of years for tax purposes apparently 
is getting serious study. The principle has 
been recognized in the present carry-back 
and carry-forward provisions for business 
concerns. 

Family income is one of the principal 
tax problems now under Treasury study. 
Both Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Surrey pro- 
pose a system by which husbands and 
wives would be permitted to divide their 
incomes for tax purposes. This would give 
taxpayers in all States the same privilege 
that now is enjoyed only by those living 
in the nine community-property States. 

Pdy-as-you-go system adopted during 
the war has Treasury backing for a per- 
manent place in the tax statutes. 

Capital-gains tax is admitted to have 
defects, which are under study. 

Taxes on salaries and wages are dis- 
cussed, but the lawyers come to no con- 
clusion. They hold that there are diffi- 
culties in working out a system that would 
give tax advantages to earned income over 
investment income. 








Aid for World Trade 


The International Bank and its com- 
panion organization, the Monetary Fund, 
serve notice that they are ready to tackle 
the economic-recovery programs conceived 
at the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944. 
Boards of governors of the Bank and 
Fund, meeting in Washington, D.C., re- 
ceived this assurance from the two institu- 
tions’ directors. 

The Bank, set up to make loans to get 
world business going again, undertakes its 
task with a membership of 42 nations and 
a capital of $7,979,000,000. 

The Fund, whose job is to stabilize the 
world’s currencies and to provide a pool 
of currencies for member countries having 
exchange troubles, has 43 members and 
total resources of $7,708,000,000. 

New members give the agencies added 
strength. They are Italy, with quotas of 
$180,000,000 each for the Bank and Fund; 
Turkey, with $43,000,000 for each; Syria, 
with $6,500,000 for each; and Lebanon, 
with $4,500,000 for each. 

The governors also boosted France’s 
quota to each institution by $75,000,000, 
and Paraguay’s subscription to the Fund 
by $1,500,000. Fund quotas are important 
because they determine the amount each 
country can draw in the currency of an- 








‘Stoker with 
Fire-Bed that 


"BREATHES: 


It is now possible for management to cut 
labor costs up to 50% and more and slash 
fuel bills 25% with a unique stoker named 
Combustioneer. Significant savings today 
with operating costs mounting steadily... 
Users enthusiastically report additional 
benefits ... that Combustioneer is increas- 
ing boiler capacity .. . prolonging boiler 
life .. , even increasing production, 


These benefits result from Combus- 
tioneer’s exclusive method of air control 
—the Automatic Respirator. Amazingly it 
detects...then measures out... the precise 
amount of air required by the condition 
of the fire-bed for efficient combustion. 


Then to assure that air reaches and 
surrounds each particle of coal, Combus- 
tioneer has a “Pulsating” Transmission. It 
feeds coal by “impulses” — each impulse 
“pokes-up” the fire — keeping it “loose,” 
free-burning. Thus the fire-bed actually 
“BREATHES,” guaranteeing efficient 
combustion. Extra heat energy is extracted 
from every pound of coal. 


The Steel Products Engineering Co, 
1290 W. Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 









BIG FREE BOOK 
You, too, will save 
money with Combus- 
tioneer. Write today ~ 
for big FREE book ~*~ 
which tells how Come 
bustioneer cuts fuel 
and labor costs. 





AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 


HEATS HOMES GLORIOUSLY! 


Combustioneer is a real thrill in the home. Heat is au- 
tomatic, controlled by thermostat. Gone forever is the 
inconvenience of shoveling coal constantly and carry- 
ing out ashes. See your Combustioneer Dealer today! 
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He 


T happened to W. S. Quinlan, Presi- 
dent of Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Robbins & Myers make fractional 
horsepower motors and electric fans. A 
few years before the War the market 
for both products was in a slump. The 
Company was seeking new products to 
manufacture and money to finance 
them. Mr. Quinlan came to the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


About this time an officer of the Bank 
was lunching with another client—T. H. 
Barth, President of Carl L. Norden, 
Inc. The Norden Company, in expand- 
ing its production program, was having 
difficulty finding subcontractors quali- 
fied to produce high-precision, specially 
designed parts, including fractional 
horsepower motors. The Bank told the 
Norden officer it might be able to help. 


Soon afterward, the Bank brought 





the two Companies together—and be- 
fore long Robbins & Myers was receiv- 
ing large contracts from Norden. The 
Bank had found one of the few firms 
capable of performing the highly spe- 
cialized job Norden demanded. 


The Bank provided Robbins & Myers 
credit for more working capital. And 
the Norden Company gave the Armed 
Forces, on time, two of the War’s most 
important weapons—the Norden bomb- 


applied for a loan—and got a customer? 


sight and the Norden automatic pilot. 


Similar incidents happen frequently 
at the Bank of Manhattan. For this 
Bank is not only interested in financing 
companies—it is concerned with the 
welfare of its customers. As a result, 
opportunities for mutual assistance are 
continually turning up—another ex- 
ample of Bank of Manhattan service 
which goes beyond the usual banker- 
customer relationship. 
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at Las Vegas, Nevada 


These speckled beauties grow bigger In 
the shadow of awesome Boulder Dam — 
a short scenic drive from the restful luxury 
of your room at the Last Frontier. Catch 
a big one — our chef will broil it to your 
taste. Then join the fun in the Gay Nineties 
Bar and Club ‘21’ casino... or dance to 
a name band in the dramatic Ramona 
Room. You'll have a grand x 
THE EARLY WEST IN 


Hil ene aCe LAST 


Write for NO i FROWN 


Colorful Folder 




















J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


s-genpncrn tin | 

NEW YORK | 

Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1946 | 

ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks....ee000- $131,607,136.21 } 

United States Government Securities. ...eces 407 536,258.53 | 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 13,781,968.535 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,200,000. 00 


Other Bondsand Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited and 


Morgan §& Cie. Incorporated)..........00. 15,864,402.91 
Loans and Bills Purchased.......... cee. ae 123,574,979.27 
Accrued Interest, dccounts Receivable, etc.. 2,656,261.86 
PN I OUSO nos 54s aaiigidniosia woslaweieine ‘ 3,000,000.00 


Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances $7,784,412.87 





Less Prepayments. ..ccccece 218,092.51 7,566,320.36 
$70: 06, Y / 87 , 327. 07 
LIABILITIES 
ane $623,308, 575.99 
Official Checks Outstanding 13,838,886.07 $637,147 ,462.06 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc... 4,493,805.81 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
COOTER EBUCE 6 c:éNca cid deine ¥éaiewasesssewe 7,784 412.87 
Panital So ...0< <6 eT 20,000,000.00 
a $0560 965004 600000 enwees ee 20,000,000.00 


MOOR FLORES. 6 6:00800800%seeK~cn0eeesaw 17 361,646.93 
$706,787 327.67 
United States Government securities carried at $69,867,240.21 in the above 


statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






































Dinance Week 


other to correct temporary shortages of 
foreign exchange. 

But, even with these increases, the 
Bank and Fund still are short of the re- 
sources planned at Bretton Woods. The 
reason is that six of the countries par- 
ticipating at Bretton Woods have failed to 
join the Fund, and seven have failed to 
join the Bank. Originally, subscriptions 
were to total $8,800,000,000 for the Fund 
and $9,100,000,000 for the Bank. Russia 
and Australia are the principal holdouts. 
Other holdouts are New Zealand, Vene- 
zuela, Liberia and Haiti, and Colombia, a 
member of the Fund but not of the Bank. 

Other developments growing out of 
the governors’ meetings were these: 

Par values of the world’s currencies 








—International 
MESSRS. GUTT & MEYER 
e « . ready for business 


now are being set. Decisions on unstable 
currencies will be postponed, but the Fund 
will begin exchange transactions. This was 
disclosed by Camille Gutt, Managing Di- 
rector of the Fund. 

Prolonged unemployment _ resulting 
from unfavorable balances of trade will 
be considered sufficient ground for asking 
a change in the initial par value of a na- 
tion’s currency. This was approved as a 
concession to Great Britain. 

Bank loans will be made for economic 
and monetary programs as well as for 
specific reconstruction projects. Eugene 
Meyer, president of the Bank, says the 
agency is ready to consider loans, which 
will be financed largely by selling Bank 
securities. France is to ask for $500,000,- 
000; Czechoslovakia, $350,000,000; Poland, 
$600,000,000, and Chile, $40,000,000. 

New chairman of the boards of gov- 
ernors is Hugh Dalton, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He succeeds U. S. Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 




















ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $1,180,300,277 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

or Fully Guaranteed)... <0... 0.000 ccceceses 2,494,669,000 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 39,669,206 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 203,342,413 
Other Securities . 102,372,972 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ “Acceptances. . 953,063,063 
Real Estate Loans and Securities . ere 3,407,292 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . ee eee 10,083,062 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; P 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

ee tate aah eed eek a nh a oe eae 7,000,000 
SEE LAE OE ; 29,467,578 
oad gc atae Sew e eK ke emue honk 5,075,410 

INCRE Peele: Ib LUIN Soa eo ees . $5,035,050,273 
LIABILITIES 

EER re et eee ee dae earhada ...- $4,723,043,624 

(Includes United ‘States War 

Loan Deposit $332,238,497) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$15,099,747 

Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 

WE tdauenauesia ad vrais eee 3,415,9€9 11,683,778 
Items in Transit with Branches............ aha 4,224,488 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 

ERI @ES ENO foc se a ister c/s o kc pe ear ae 9 oe as 3,562,686 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 31,812,607 
POOL CRIGINY 2 sore ieiaid, wisi eh atevev ola c-4 keke, elses 2,325,000 

Capital. . ear Merete lata ci acac! $77,500,000 

Surplus... ..<.. gat eieiieie @ecavelers «ee OOOO 
Undivided Profits eye des catiehat ote . 38,398,090 258,398,090 
LOE) EEE CEE Pe ee $5,035,050,273 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of September 25, 1946, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. 


$604,653,620 of United States Government Obligations and $4,844,020 of 
Other assets are deposited to secure $519,932,393 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 
GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman cf the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co, 


























Delivering Dreams Is 


Dreams are made of solid stuff 


A father’s hope of security for his family depends on fast, 
economical shipping for his farm or factory produce. 


A kid's chances for a college education may rest on the 
transportation facilities that make his home community 
flourish. 


The development of almost every human dream, in one 
way or another, is nourished from that great root-system of 
the nation... the railroads. 


No other form of transport is big enough, broad enough, 
close enough to your home and your everyday life, to do 
the job so well. 

American Car and Foundry Company, in making better, 
more advanced railway equipment, is helping bring swifter, 
surer delivery of your dreams. To implement more efficient 
railroading we are contributing superb streamliners, new 
coaches of unprecedented comfort, freight and refrigerator 
cars of revolutionary new design, sturdy tank cars, super- 
efficient mine cars—even the incredibly tough, long-lived 
railroad wheels that help cut the cost of making dreams 
come true! 
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At the eleven plants of the American Car and Foundry 
Company, we're working with our eyes on the future, and 
our feet on the ground. We're proud to provide equipment 
for the underlying power that is responsible for delivering 
so many of your dreams, that brings advancement for 
140,000,000 Americans. For today it’s truer than ever 
that— 


Progress rides on rails! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York « Chicago « St. Louis * Cleveland * Washington 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * San Francisco 


merican 


C* arate 
foe Co. 


“Quality and Viston in Railroad Transportation” 
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ICC Members Who Must Make Crucial Decision on Rail Rates 
. . . War-Inquiry Leadership as Springboard for Senator Kilgore 


Ten men hold the future of the rail- 
road industry in their hands. They are 
not owners or managers of railroads. They 
work for the Government. Yet they can 
determine whether the railroads shall make 
money, and how much. They can throw 
a line into receivership or revive a dying 
road. A railroad cannot even stop service 
on a money-losing line of track without 
their permission. 

These men are members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is the 


oldest of the Government’s agencies for , 


regulating business, and its power over 
the railroads is stronger than any of the 
Government’s other controls over business. 
It is the nearest American approach to 
state socialism. The next step would be 
Government ownership. 

The job of these men is a hard one. It 
calls for digging through volumes of tech- 
nical data. Regulating a big industry like 
the railroads is a complicated affair. 

Right now, the railroads are operating 
at a pace unheard of in peacetime before. 
And yet they are not earning money. 
Wages have gone up. The costs of steel, 
lumber and coal have risen. But freight 
rates have increased very little. The rail- 
roads are asking for a 19 per cent increase 
in these charges. If they get it, people will 
have to pay more for goods shipped by rail. 

In addition, the ICC has power over 
busses and trucks, and over ships that 
sail American waters. Both the truckers 
and the shipowners are waiting for the 
Commission to say whether they, too, can 
charge more for hauling goods. 

The Commission thus holds great 
power over the nation’s business. Rail- 
roads and others must make a case before 
these men if rates or service are to change. 
They are the court of appeal for shippers 
who object to the rates or service given. 
It is important, then, to know who these 
men are. Here is how they are sized up: 

Clyde B. Aitchison is the dean of the 
Commission and its leading authority on 
the law. Railroad men consider him an 
expert in the complicated business of set- 
ting up rates for freight and passenger 
service. Mr. Aitchison, a scholarly man 
who started life with an ambition to draw 
cartoons, has been regulating the railroads 
for more than 40 years. He drafted a 
Railroad Commission Law for Oregon in 
1906 and served on the Oregon commis- 
sion for 10 years. He was appointed to the 
ICC by President Wilson in 1917, and 
has been a member ever since. 

Charles D. Mahaffie, first appointed 
by President Hoover, is the financial wiz- 
ard of the Commission. His knowledge of 
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AITCHISON ALLDREDGE 


ROGERS 


MILLER 


railroad reorganization and of stock and 
bond issues is respected on Wall Street and 
in Washington. He came to Washington in 
1916 as a lawyer, first for the Interior 
Department and then for the Government 
office that ran the railroads during World 
War I. He headed the Commission’s 
bureau of finance for eight years before 
becoming a Commissioner in 1930. 
William E. Lee, another Hoover ap- 
pointee, is primarily a judge. Lawyers de- 
scribe him as the kind of man they like to 
argue a case before, because of his detach- 
ment and sound reasoning. Commissioner 
Lee was Chief Justice of the Idaho Su- 
preme Court when he joined the ICC in 
1930. He studied law in Washington be- 
fore the first World War while working as 
private secretary to a Congressman. 
Walter M. W. Splawn, one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s appointees to the Com- 
mission, has the investigator’s turn of 
mind. He was trained both in economics 
and in law, and taught in the colleges 
of Texas. He was president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in the 1920s, and also 
served for a time on the State’s railroad 
commission. Later, he dug into the work- 
ings of railroad and public-utility holding 
companies as a special investigator for a 
committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is handicapped now by 
total blindness. An alert mind and a good 
memory partly offset this handicap. 
These four represent, in part, the wide 
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SPLAWN 
- « - ten men hold great powers over the nation’s business 


PATTERSON 


differences in background which members 
bring to the Commission. In spite of these 
differences, the Commissioners have not 
developed the kind of wide-open splits in 
policy that have marked the recent career 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. Congress gen- 
erally has watched jealously the appoint- 
ments made to the ICC. It has rejected 
men nominated by the President both 
because a man was too close to railroad 
management and because a man favored 
public ownership of the railroads. Lawyers 
agree that neither of these points of view 
now is represented on the Commission. 
Ideas at work do, however, bring up oc- 
casional differences among the Commis- 
sioners. Sectional and group interests often 
have played a part in the selection of men 
to sit on the Commission, and certain mem- 
bers are associated with certain ideas. 
William J. Patterson, for instance, 
generally is regarded as the representa- 
tive of organized labor on the ICC. Mr. 
Patterson started work as a call boy on the 
Wisconsin Central, and had served as 
brakeman, fireman and conductor before 
he went to work as an inspector of safety 
devices for the ICC in 1914. He was di- 
rector of the Commission’s bureau of safety 
before joining the Commission itself in 
1939. On the Commission, he still super- 
vises safety work. He knows this field well. 
Carroll Miller, on the other hand, has 
recently brought a more conservative view 
of labor to Commission affairs. He led a 
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So every oilman has his pressure 


Oil from different fields is different stuff. 

Each engineer, striving for the utmost out of his kind, 
designs his refinery as individualistic as a Hollywood creation 
among ready-to-wears. So, this is why 99% of all the hot oil 
pumps made by Pacific Pumps, Inc., have to be originals, 
modeled in wood before being machined in metal. And this 
is why practically every installation of Clark compressors calls 
for original draftsmanship. 

Petroleum is everything it can be cracked up to be and when 
engineers ‘“‘crack” it, they pressure-cook the stuff, drawing off 
the components at different temperatures. Of course, should 
any oil at—say 800° F. under enormous pressure—ever burst 
a pump or pipe joint, there would be a flash and someone 
could start plans for a new refinery. Oilmen are under- 
standably particular about their pumps and such. Which is 
why Dresser-built equipment is dominant in refineries 
all over the world. 

For engineering custom-tailored to the problem, whether 
it be at the well or at the refinery, oilmen turn to 
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Learn of the many advantages gained when you 
I pump with a Peerless. Write Today. 
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special pumping 
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ICC CHAIRMAN BARNARD 
... the newest Board member 


minority of the Commission that protested 
recently against placing roadmasters and 
other supervisors under the Railway Labor 
Act. This is somewhat surprising, since 
Commissioner Miller is a Roosevelt ap- 
pointee and is related by marriage to Sena- 
tor Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Miller, however, is a businessman. He has 
been chief engineer, general manager and 
president of various companies, primarily 
in the gas and oil industries of Pennsyl- 
vania. Early in his career, he built a gas 
plant in Osaka, Japan. 

J. Haden Alldredge was appointed 
in 1939 to represent the interests of the 
South. As director of commerce for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, he had writ- 
ten a report on freight rates between the 
South and the Northeast that became a 
major weapon in the drive of Southern 
States to change these rates. He had spent 
all his life in the South, working both as 
a traffic manager for shippers and as a 
railroad freight and passenger agent. Com- 
missioner Alldredge now is regarded as 
one of the work horses of the Commission. 

The major charge against the ICC now 
comes, not from groups or regions, but 
from industries. There is some _ feeling 
afmong truckers and shipowners that ICC 
is “a railroad-minded commission.” 

Both trucking companies and steamship 
lines are competing with the railroads for 
business. ICC’s decisions have as great an 
effect on their business chances as on the 
railroads’. The freight charges of railroads, 
ships and trucks are all linked together. 
How much business a man does depends 
as much on what others charge as on his 
own rates and service. Bias in the ICC 
against any of these three industries could 
do great damage. Whether or not there is 
bias, it is true that none of the Commis- 





sioners has had experience in highway or 
water transportation. 

John L. Rogers is the custodian of 
the truckers’ interests in the ICC. He is 
a career man in Government, and has 
worked for the ICC since 1917. He got a 
broad view of the nation’s transportation 
as assistant to Joseph B. Eastman in the 
office of Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation in 1933. When trucks and busses 
were brought under ICC control in 1935, 
Mr. Rogers was chosen to organize and 
head the Commission’s Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. He was appointed to the Com- 
mission two years later. Truckmen regard 
him as fair and able. They say he has 
built up a satisfactory staff for handling 
their problems. 

George M. Barnard supervises the 
bureau in the ICC which handles water 
travel. He is the newest member of the 
Commission. Before coming here in 1944, 
he was a member of the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana. He has had no 
previous experience with waterways prob- 
lems. Under the Commission’s system of 
rotating its one-year chairmanship, he 
now heads the ICC. 

Neither Chairman Barnard nor Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, the tenth member of the 
Commission, will cast a vote on the big 
freight cases now awaiting decision, Mr. 
Barnard has been sick for some time, and 
Mr. Johnson has been relieved of his Com- 
mission duties while serving as director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. Mr. 
Johnson, however, would cast the deciding 
vote in case of a tie on the ICC. 

J. Monroe Johnson is well suited to 
his present assignment at ODT. He is 
primarily a man of action, rather than a 
scholar. He was Chief Engineer of the 
Rainbow Division in France during World 
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...in ties—the deciding voter 
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War I, and has worked as a civil engineer 
in South Carolina most of his life. He was 
Assistaut Secretary of Commerce for five 
years before his appointment to the Com- 
mission in 1940. 

There is one vacant place on the Com- 
mission, caused by the recent death of 
Claude R. Porter. Critics of the Commis- 
sion say a man of energy, ability and back- 
ground is needed, and President Truman’s 
appointment will be studied with interest. 

At present, the 10 men described above 
make the decisions in transportation which 
ordinarily, in other businesses, are made 
by management. While other businessmen 
are looking forward to the end of Govern- 
ment controls over their operations, the 
men who run trains, busses, trucks and 
ships know they must win the approval 
of these 10 men in the future as in the 
past. 

The performance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, therefore, is worth 
watching. It is considered the best run of 
the Government’s agencies for regulating 
business. Its operations provide a glimpse 
of what it is like to have permanent 
Government control over an industry. 





Senate’s New Investigator 
SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE is 


poised on one of the best springboards in 
Washington. He has just become chairman 
of the Senate’s Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program. 
The work of this group, once known as 
the Truman Committee and later as the 
Mead Committee, propelled one man into 
the Presidency and has given another a 
chance at the Governorship of New York. 

The Committee has broad powers to pry 
into all aspects of the conduct of the war, 
and it has just scratched the surface so far. 
Its public airing of the war business of the 
Garssons this summer was considered only 
a beginning. For six years, the Committee 
has been making headlines and getting its 
chairman’s picture in the papers. There is 
no indication that this will stop. 

Headlines for the future are now be- 
ing prepared by the Committee’s staff of 
15 investigators and 15 clerks. They are 
digging quietly into several aspects of the 
war effort. Their investigations range from 
defense preparations before the war to the 
problems of reconverting to peace. 

Pearl Harbor construction work before 
the Japanese attack is high on their list. 
They will inquire -into charges that men 
directing the building of vital defense 
works may have been negligent and slow. 

Failure of shells which caused the death 
of American soldiers during the war also 
is being studied. The fact that a number 
of Americans died from such explosions 
has been established. Premature explosions 
are a common hazard of war. But the Com- 
mittee wants to know whether someone in 
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Looking the part, and mighty service- 
able, the ‘‘Hallowell'’ Deluxe shop ¢ 
furniture of steel brings neatness and at 
good looks into any shop-office! Built 
sturdily for long years of everyday 
weor and tear, ‘‘Hallowell’’ Deluxe 
shop furniture is available in a great .3, 
variety of combinations, so you are sure !:. 
to get exactly what you want. 

Write today for the Catalog of 
“Hallowell” Shop Equipment. 
“Unbrako”’ and ‘‘Hallowell’’ prod- :. 
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distributors. 3 
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‘"...and a package of 1000 horsepower, please” 


It’s old-fashioned, our scientists tell 
us, to think of rocket power in terms 
of missiles. Its big, bright future 
is in Production, not Destruction. 
For rocket power promises to make 
possible horsepower in packages. 
Packages of exact pre-determined 
size to meet innumerable industrial 


needs—for example, to actuate emer- 
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gency devices, instantly, with their 
own self-contained power source. 
And in many other ways, which re- 
search will develop, contribute to 
the increased safety and efficiency of 
mining, transportationand industry. 

Aerojet Engineering Corporation 
and the General Tire and Rubber 


Company of California—two of 
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our subsidiaries—are providing the 
practical know-how behind this 
scientific investigation of man’s 
newest source of versatile power. 
It is another example of General’s 
program of collaboration with 
scientists in many fields to provide 
the proving ground for theories 


that promise better means of living. 
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IN THE HEARTS OF. 
THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


...Is there a loved one whose memory 
you seek to honor in a particularly ex- 
pressive way? Then give a thought, 


please, to the advantages of a Deagan 
Carillon—“The Memorial Sublime” that 
becomes a community landmark. More 
than any other form of tribute, genuine 
bell music has the quality of reaching 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of the 
community. Its stately song is awaited 
with grateful anticipation as an uplift- 
ing interval in the strain and anxieties 
of a troubled world. 

Deagan tubular bells ring out with 
all the pure, rich beauty that 68 years 
of skill and experience have built into 
them. Their appeal is the warm, honest 
appeal of living music produced with- 
out amplification or distortion. Their 
tubular form allows harmonic tuning 


so precise that two, three, four and even | 


five bells may be sounded together to 
create effects of breath-taking beauty, 

And each time the carillon pours 
forth its music, the memory of the 


name inscribed on the dedicatory tablet | 


is refreshed anew! No tribute could 
be more fitting or inspire so many. 


The cost is far less than that of an old- | 


style carillon of comparable carrying 


power. May we send you details?... | 


J.C. Deagan, Inc., 375 Deagan Bldg., 1770 
Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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the Army or in a war plant failed to make 
the shells as good as they should have 
been. 

Military government is one of the new- 
est subjects on the Committee’s program. 
Two investigators are going to Europe to 
study the costs of occupying the territory 
of defeated enemies, the supply of goods 
to troops abroad and the conduct of Amer- 
ican officials in Germany and Austria. 

Housing at home also has been added, 
as one of the problems of reconversion. 
The Committee will look into such things 
as conflicting policies inside the Govern- 
ment, the use of war-surplus goods for 
housing veterans, and the Government’s 
efforts to break bottlenecks in construc- 
tion. 

These are the investigations that have 
been publicly announced by the Com- 
mittee. Senator Kilgore and his associates 
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SENATOR KILGORE 
» « » poised on a springboard 


are constantly getting new leads and tips 
on failures of the nation’s war machine. 
Some of these come in letters or in anony- 
mous phone calls. Others are brought in 
by friends. Those leads that look promising 
are given a preliminary check and then 
put before the Committee. The Committee 
decides whether to start an all-out investi- 
gation. 

Competition for the kind of public notice 
that has come to this Senate Committee 
has developed among other committees of 
Congress. A House committee recently has 
been investigating surplus-property scan- 
dals, one of the field originally staked out 
by Senator Kilgore’s Committee. Most of 
these other committees, however, are 
limited to narrow fields of inquiry. 

Senator Kilgore’s power in his new 
position is almost without limit. He can 
turn his Committee’s spotlight on almost 
any part of the Government. The Com- 
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PLus improved quality of petroleum prod- 
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Do you find yourself, now and then, reckoning with memor- 
ies of pink beaches, winding limestone tanes, the scent of 
hibiscus and oleanders? In short, is Bermuda on your mind? 

The islands are busy getting ready for you. Many of the 
hotels and guest houses already are open. In a few months 


there will be ample facilities for every one. 


For the time being, be sure to have your TRAVEL AGENT 
arrange round-trip passage and reservations and obtain con- 
firmation of hotel or guest-house accommodations. 


Meanwhile, write for a new Free illustrated folder. 
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mittee’s purpose is to find ways of im- 
proving U.S. organization for war. The 
prestige built up for the Committee by its 
former chairmen, President Truman and 
Senator James M. Mead (Dem.), of N. Y., 
has made its job increasingly easy. It has 
been able to get damaging records both 
from the Administration and from private 
companies without using its legal power to 
seize them. 

What the Senator from West Virginia 
can do with this power remains to be 
seen. He is used to getting answers out 
of witnesses who would rather not talk. 
Before coming to the Senate in 1940, he 
was judge of the criminal court in Raleigh 
County, W. Va. His policy on the bench 
was to deal harshly with men who made 
a habit of crime, but to give first of- 
fenders a chance to straighten out. 

Senator Kilgore may, however, lack the 
diplomacy that enabled previous chairmen 
to get the co-operation of Government of- 
ficials and businessmen, even when they 
were under fire. In his first appearance as 
chairman, the Senator made a point of 
matching his knowledge of the oil business 
with that of Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King. 

The Senator’s knowledge of oil derives 
from his early life in West Virginia. His 
father was a prospector, and the younger 
Kilgore worked in the oil and gas fields 
during vacations from the University of 
West Virginia. Senator Kilgore also has 
considerable knowledge -of coal mining, 
which is the principal industry of his home 
district. 

War and its scandals are not a new 
story to the Investigating Committee’s 
head. He became an Army captain in the 
first World War and served in the Na- 
tional Guard after that. He has read a 
great deal of Civil War history, which has 
some fine scandals in it. He has served on 
this Investigating Committee during all 
his six years in the Senate. He headed up 
several special studies, including one on 
merchant shipping in the war. He also 
carried on studies of the Army’s scientific 
and technical work as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. This Committee has pro- 
posed creating a National Science Founda- 
tion to keep research going in peacetime. 
It is known as the Kilgore Committee. A 
question now is whether this will continue 
to be the Kilgore Committee or whether 
the Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program will become the Kilgore 
Committee. 

A bigger question faces Senator Kil- 
gore first, however. That is the November 
election in West Virginia. He is up for re- 
election. He must have labor’s support, 
and he goes before the voters with an al- 
most perfect record on the CIO’s box score 
of Senate votes. If he-.should fail in No- 
vember, he will never get a chance to use 
his new springboard. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Hazards in Big Inventories 

Sir:—One of the factors leading to lower 
stocks of merchandise in a wholesaler’s 
warehouse is that one must order many 
months ahead, in large quantities, in order 
to get any kind of service from the manu- 
facturing concern. The hazard involved 
there is that, if there should be a business 
depression, one could receive vast quanti- 
ties of goods which he could not sell and 
which he would have to pay for. 

The writer operates his business as an 
individual and it is subject to very high in- 
come taxes. Today, I am not ordering in 
such large quantities and so many months 
ahead because of the hazard to my per- 
sonal financial position if things should 
go ‘bust.’ If a person could retain the 
bulk of his profits, as in former years, 
he would be justified in running some 
hazards, but where the hazard is all his 
and if he wins he still gets very little of 
the profit, then there is no reason for 
operating in a way that would normally 
be an efficient manner. 

The result is that during 1947 in our 
electrical and-refrigeration wholesaling de- 
partments our customers will largely have 
to be dependent upon our giving goods in 
smaller quantities, and, as a result, many 
of them will do without the goods because 
our position is duplicated in other whole- 
saling concerns. 
Davenport, Ia. & SE 


* * * 


Analyzing Stock-Price Drop 

Sir:—What brought on the sharp de- 
cline in stock prices in the first part of 
September? This question seems to have 
but one answer. 

The two factors which largely determine 
the price of stocks are the supply and de- 
mand for money and the prospect of prof- 
its, present and future. As the supply and 
demand for money has changed little, we 
should look at the prospect of profits for 
the answer. 

Largely on prospects of future profits, 
by May, 1946, stock prices had climbed all 
out of line above their normal price-earn- 
ings ratios. When anticipated profits failed 
to materialize, it became obvious that a 
setback in stock prices should occur. As 
the stock market was primed for a panic, 
it could have been set off by any large sales. 
This setback was needed to knock down 
many of the speculation-forced prices as 
well as to restore the stock market to a 
healthier state. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
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R. G. Suarp 








Novel Device Counts Typewritten Words* 


TIME-SAVING boon to authors, radio 
A writers and newspapermen is this 
tiny ‘““Wordometer” that can be used on 
any typewriter. It supplies a running 
total as the copy is being written, elim- 
inating the need for counting. 

Appliances such as this depend on 
high precision parts for efficient opera- 
tion, and can only find wide markets 
when these are produced economically. 


At Ericsson we have spent 35 years 
in producing parts of the closest toler- 
ances on mass-production basis. We 
invite inquiries from manufacturers 
who require precision parts at economi- 
cal cost for exacting applications. 

e e e 


Pencsson i 


ESTAGLISHED 1911 


*The above machine is 
shown for its interest 
value. It is not manu- 
factured by Ericsson. 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 


AFAY TRE 


ET. BROOKLYN 1, N.Y 








Grand Canyon, the world’s greatest. 300 % 
miles long, a mile deep. 






Grand Canyon of the Colorado—silent, 
majestic, overwhelming in its immensity 
— incomparable among the world’s 
great natural wonders! In 
rums, too, one is beyond 
comparison: 


MYERS’S 
oe 
100% Fine Jamaica * 97 Proof 
The Wolds Best is Jamaica 
Samaieas Best is Myorus Rum! 
For free recipe books of popu- 
lar rum drinks, write to: 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc, 
Sole Distributors in U.S. A. 


57 Laight St., N. ¥. 13, N. Ye 
Dept. US-10 


















NOW! 


Desk-Side 
File 


equipped with 
Pendaflex*, 
new style fold- 
ers that HANG! 


The new post-war Oxtord PENDAFLEXER, 
designed to give you modern “hanging folder” 
convenience for desk-side filing. Changes fil- 
ing from laborious drudgery to fast, easy ac- 
curacy possible only with new-style Pendaflex 
hanging folders. 


AVAILABLE NOW Immediate delivery by your Ox- 
ford Pendaflex office supply dealer. 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH FAST EASY FILING You'll find 
uses for PENDAFLEXERS all over the office 
—wherever filing equipment is scarce and 
quick reference is needed. The PENDA- 
FLEXER gives you 24 inches of the most 
efficient filing possible. Pendaflex folders 
hang upright, never slump and hide. Every 
folder tab is visible for instant reference. 

If your dealer does not have the PENDAFLEXER in stock, write to us. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


Pendaflexer Division 
348 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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So you think he'll get throwed? 


Pardner, you better rub the dust 
out’n your eyes. 


That boy’s been a-sittin’ on a horse 
since he was knee-high to a 

bar rail, and they ain’t never been one 
yet that could shake him loose. 


Rodeo time, last year, one ornery 
critter tried. Bucked an’ reared 
an’ finally rolled over. Pinned Sam 
flat to the ground. 


Couple of blame fools rush out yellin’ 
they’Il help him up. 


‘‘Hell,’’ says Sam, “‘help the horse up. 
I’m still in the saddle!”’ 


.@. AYER & SON 


So long as men are men—whether 
they ride a bronco or drive a taxi- 
cab—the love of a tall yarn is 
likely to flourish and lose none of 
its tongue-in-cheek flavor. 

But so long as men are men and 
must, therefore, earn a living, 
there'll always be a time, too, 
when only facts will do. For it’s 
facts—and_ figures—that enable 
men of business to make sound 
decisions, set far-sighted policies, 
turn steady profits. 





And it’s because facts and fig- 
ures are of such importance that 
Management increasingly gets 
them by means of time-saving 
Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines and money-saving 
Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company, 
1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 


Illinois. 























Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 














Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Alarms about the economic outlook are being sounded all over the place. There 
is a sudden outburst of official warning about dangers ahead. , 

President Truman is predicting trouble unless output rises, prices decline. 

John Steelman, Reconversion Director, says that people who already are ona 
spending spree will need to spend a whole lot more or something will crack. 

Council of Economic Advisers to the President, newly created, is reported to 
be in a dither over what it thinks it sees ahead in the economic outlook. 

Appraisers of the outlook in almost all of the Government's agencies are agreed 
that trouble signs are multiplying and that adjustment will occur in 1947. 

We've been telling you for several- months of the signs of warning that many 
others now see. There is a sudden awareness that all is not well with the economic 
machine, that there probably will be a shake-out, an adjustment at some time in 
1947 before things can get going on a more stable basis. 











What's wrong, nearly everybody seems to agree, is this: 

Wages of organized workers were pushed higher before efficiency improved. 

Higher wage rates forced higher costs all along the line. > 

Cost increases, after strikes had interfered with output, forced a rise in 
prices. Price rises often were delayed by OPA, delaying an output rise. 

Higher prices, due to higher wages and higher raw materials, are tending to 
force many people out of markets. Trade is slowing a little bit. 

Rise in wages, too, led to approval of higher farm prices. Higher prices for 
farm products led to higher food costs and higher food costs are limiting the nun- 
ber of dollars that many groups have to spend on other things than food. 

Rents were held down while construction costs were allowed to skyrocket. 

Strikes were encouraged by a "come and get it" signal to workers. 

Net effect of policies in effect over the last 14 months, it turns out, has 
been to raise costs by promoting wage increases before efficiency increased, to 
discourage finished-goods production by holding down prices after costs had been 
shoved up. Things got out of balance all along the line. 











What the appraisers obviously are worried about is this: 

Prices, even under OPA, will go on rising into 1947. 

Production will rise, too, but at rising levels of price. 

Higher prices, at some point, will force many groups out of markets. 

Farm prices probably will take a last spurt. 

Wage demands will recur, forcing still higher costs and higher prices. 

There'll be a little puff on the top of the first big postwar boom. 

Then, at some time in first half, 1947, crop outlook in relation to the prob- 
able demand may indicate a surplus of many things. OPA's demise by or before 
June 30 can result in a rush of goods to market to take advantage of any price spurt. 
Buyers may anticipate a bust in the boom and may hold back. 

A setback in prices then may occur, as it always has occurred after wars. The 
turn is expected first in farm products, then in other raw materials. Once the 
downturn starts, it can accelerate as buyers hold back, awaiting lower prices. 

Lower farm prices will affect prices of many industrial products. 

Declining prices of finished goods will affect inventory values. 

Inventory-value declines can affect profits. 

Profit declines may affect investment plans of companies. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


The upward cycle that operates in the capitalist system would be replaced by 
the turning of the downward cycle. Inflation gradually would give way to a de- 
flation in those fields that had been most inflated. As this cycle turned, distor- 
tions that have grown up during and after war, would be corrected in part. 


How bad a 1947 setback might be is a matter of dispute. Timing is, too. 

Time most talked of for the turn is the second quarter. 

Extent of the expected decline in prices is modest in finished goods, a bit 
more severe in all raw materials, rather severe in farm products. 

Depth of decline in production can be rather sharp. 

Extent of any setback in construction is expected to be quite mild. 

Duration of the adjustment period is set at 12 months or less. 

Of course, any time a boom breaks, forces are turned loose that are not always 
easy to gauge or to limit. This time, however, size of demands and the volume of 
spending power available to individuals and industry suggest that any adjustment 
will be no more severe than 1920-21, and probably less severe. 

A report on the price outlook in some detail is given for you on page 13. 


If, and when, a turn does come, Mr. Truman will urge this: 

Hourly wage rates should not be reduced by industry. 

Prices of finished goods should be reduced by business. 

Antitrust laws should be enforced more vigorously. 

Spending by Government on public works should be stepped up. 

Taxes should be "readjusted," which means reduced. 

Fiscal policies should be "re-examined," which means that emphasis should be 
taken from debt reduction and from deflation and shifted to inflation. 

That's the prescription as now offered. It suggests that the time when New 
Deal pump=-priming remedies will be revived may not be so far away. 











In the more immediate situation, as things are developing..... 

Production of very many products is zooming along at record levels. That is 
true of finished durable goods of many types as well as of nondurables. 

Prices of most things are still in a rising trend, with OPA approval. 

Decontrol of prices really is in the study, not the action, stage. 

Price decontrol should be getting under way in a rather big way by, or soon 
after, the year end, should be widely applied during first half, 1947. 

Meat-price decontrol, however, is not now in the cards. 

Price-control repeal before midyear, 1947, is possible but not yet probable. 
It is doubtful that a White House veto could be overridden. 

End of price control, except possibly for rent control, seems certain for next 
June 30. There seems not the remotest chance that Congress will extend. 

Rent control is going to have to be ended, or eased, at some time in 1947 if 
construction of rental properties is to be stimulated. Easing, or end, of rent 
control is likely to coincide with any setback in the business situation. 











Big strikes, if they come, will just speed up and deepen the later bust. 

Strikes, on the 1945-46 pattern, seem unlikely for 1947. 

A big new automobile strike remains possible, but less probable. 

Steel will provide the key, with union emphasis to be on trying to get a 
settlement without a strike. Wage demands may be de-emphasized, may be put in the 
guise of demand for walking time, for welfare funds, other fringe benefits. 

Wage rates will go on rising, but at a less rapid rate. 

A wave of wage increases will not be promoted openly by the White House in the 
period ahead; will not be encouraged by a new "come and get it" signal. 

There is a seeming awareness, too, on the part of big-time labor leaders 
that strikes on a great scale may not pay out~so well next year, that the net effect 
might just be a more severe adjustment and more widespread loss of jobs. 

Outlook for an antistrike law in 1947 likewise is influencing sentiment. 
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You’ve got to make calls 


if you “aie get R RESULTS! 


An opportunity that stares at you just can’t be shied away from. How else can you hope 
ever to cut that melon? Farm JOURNAL presents to the saleswise direct entry to America’s 
most mellifluent melon patch—the top-half counties where 81% of all farm cash income 
is. Here—Farm JouRNAL has more than 81% of its 214 million circulation ... and 
over 400,000 more subscribers than any other farm magazine. That’s a juicy-sweet 


opportunity for national advertising. 30 million people live on farms ... you can’t be 


national without FARM JOURNAL. 





OF THESE GREAT MAGAZINES 
ONLY ONE SELLS THE RURAL MARKET 


Over 30 million people in the U.S. A. live on farms. So if you 


want to get national results, you’ve got to call on the farmers. 
ge ¥ 8g 





WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


Farm Journal GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher - PHILADELPHIA 5 
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ORIGINAL INVOICE 
KEYSTONE CHROMIU 


SUPER PLATE 


{G85 WIAGARA A BUFFALO 13, NEW YOq 
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DUPLICATE INVOICE 
KEYSTONE CHROMIUM 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


KEYSTONE CHROMIUM 


738 PATE 
$085 HIAGARA ST a BUFFALC 13, NEW ¥ 


DITTO 


ONE-WRITING BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








“DITTO 


Bi CLERICAL TIME 


in shipping room” 


KEYSTONE 


GO? 


CHROMIUM CORP, 


One great feature of Ditto and Ditto Business 
Systems is simplicity! One writing, one typing, 
One paper original—no mats, no stencils, no 
special skills required—yet Ditto speedily 
makes all the copies needed for the most 
complicated Production, Purchasing, Payroll, 
and Order-Billing routines! No other methods 
perform so efficiently. Ask us for proof. Let us 
show you how Ditto Business Systems get 
things done. No obligation, of course. 


DITTO, 


Inc. 


2263 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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| | | officiats DANGER SIGNS FOR THE U. S. 
Text 


Full Text of Mr. Steelman’s Warning 


Of Crisis Ahead for Production 





A warning that a turn from inflation to de- 
flation may be approaching now is given by the 
Government itself. 

There is a note of caution in the eighth report 
just made to the President and to Congress 
by the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Sections I and II of that re- 
port are printed here in full, with accom- 
panying tables. 

Businessmen are advised that, in event of a 
decline, they can help matters by reducing 
prices. A resurvey of tax policy, dusting off of 





public-works projects, and stronger antitrust 
enforcement are suggested as steps Government 
should consider. 

Mr. Truman is of the opinion that, to avoid 
trouble, it is going to be necessary to avoid 
strikes, to maintain production at high levels 
where it already is high and to push up pro- 
duction where it has been lagging. There are 
clear hints in the report of the Reconversion 
Director, however, that the planners feel that it 
now is too late to prevent trouble from de- 
veloping in months ahead. 








OCTOBER, 


As the second year of peace begins, the national econ- 
omy is in a position of great promise, and of great danger. 

Our position is one of promise because we have an op- 
portunity to move forward to higher levels of real income 
than any nation has ever achieved. We have a chance to 
maintain high levels of employment for extended periods, 
and to progress toward higher levels of production and a 
steadily rising living standard. 

But we do face an acute threat—the danger that we 
will be unable to shift from the present situation, where 
demand exceeds supply, to one where demand and supply 
are in approximate balance, without falling to a point of 
equilibrium on a far lower level of income production 
than we now have. The transition to an approximate 
balance of supply and demand at high levels will be diffi- 
cult, and the difficulties will be enhanced if there is a 
further rapid increase in prices. Prices have already risen 
further in the three months since the original Price Con- 
trol Act expired than they did in the previous 38 months. 
A further rapid price rise might choke off demand, upset 
business stability and precipitate an early and severe 
price collapse, with serious economic and social conse- 
quences. 

To achieve stable prosperity will take not only wise ac- 
tion by the Congress and the executive branch; it will 
also take statesmanship of a very high order by manage- 
ment, labor, and farmers, and self-restraint on the part 
of the consuming public. 


FORCES UNDERLYING HIGH PEACETIME PRODUCTION 


In the first year of peace, the dominant economic force 
has been the pressure of a large volume of demand, 
backed by large purchasing power—in part the income 
of earlier periods—entering the market in an effort to ob- 
tain goods and services. This pressure has been the chief 
fuel of our advance since V-J Day. 
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1946 


As long as we were able to keep prices reasonably 
stable, this inflationary force drove our economy forward 
at tremendous speed. We have made an extraordinary 
rapid turnaround from all-out war, and have reached our 
present high level of peacetime activity with relatively 
little dislocation and suffering. This is true notwithstand- 
ing labor-management disputes and shortages of mate- 
rials and component parts. It is true for the economy as 
a whole by any measure that we use—employment, un- 
employment, total income payments to individuals, prof- 
its or production. 

Civilian employment, following V-J Day, remained at 
about 51,000,000 for several months, then advanced to 
58,000,000, an all-time high for war or peace. Jobs have 
been found for 10,000,000 returning servicemen and wom- 
en, and total civilian employment in August of this 
year was close to 9,000,000 above the same month in 
1940. 

Unemployment in August was 2,000,000. It never ex- 
ceeded 2,700,000 during the low point of our postwar 
transition; 8,000,000 workers were unemployed in August, 
1940. 

Income payments to individuals now total about 
$167,000,000,000 a year, the highest they have ever been. 
(See chart, Income Payments Reach All-Time High, 
page 84.) 

Business profits, after taxes, are at the highest point 
in history, in spite of the fact that, in some reconversion 
industries, profits are low because of low volume of fin- 
ished output. (See chart, Peak in Corporate Profits, page 
84.) 

Farm income has risen to an all-time high, and farmers 
have never been in so liquid a position. 

Total production of private industry has moved ahead 
to a new peacetime high and now stands at an annual 
rate of about $172,000,000,000. Durable goods are still 
lagging in some cases, but a steady and increasing flow of 
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INCOME PAYMENTS REACH ALL-TIME HIGH 
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finished goods is reaching the market and will continue if 
we have a period of industrial peace. (See chart, Reconversion 
Progress, page 85.) 

Our satisfaction in achievement to date must be tem- 
pered by the knowledge that the present level of production 
and employment has been the product in part of de- 
layed demand, backed by wartime savings, and is not nec- 
essarily permanent. This fact must be given much more 
weight in the light of the price rise which has taken place in 
the last three months and the danger of its continuation in 
the future. 


Two great problems face the nation—first a longer- 
range problem: to maintain our economy at full produc- 
tion and full employment; and, second, in the meantime to 
prevent runaway prices. Unless we can stabilize prices, it 
will be immeasurably more difficult to stabilize production 
and employment at high levels. 


If prices keep on rising and precipitate a wage-price spiral, 
business and agriculture will find they have priced themselves 
out of the market and into a depression. On the other hand, 
if we can successfully retard the rise in prices, the backlog 
of demand for goods and the tremendous pools of savings 
and current income should reduce the rate at which demand 


slackens. 


A MOVING TARGET 


Our national target is a balance of demand with supply at a 
high level of production and employment. Too great a demand 
means inflation. Too little means depression. This balance is 
not easy to achieve because it must be the product of three 
variables: 

(a) Supply, which varies as production moves up and down; 

(b) Demand, which shifts in response to many factors, 
among them the behavior of over 140,000,000 people; 

(c) The price level, which determines the physical volume 
of goods that change hands at a given volume of purchasing 
power. 

Some have suggested that the best way to balance supply 
with demand is to let prices go. An uncontrolled advance in 
the general level of prices is the worst possible way to bring 
demand into balance with supply. To permit this advance robs 
people of the value of their money and inflicts misery and hard- 
ship on millions of individuals with fixed incomes. It dissipates 
the market for businessmen and farmers, and can lead only to 
price collapse. It leads to speculative purchasing and with- 
holding of goods and disrupts the flow of materials into pro- 
duction and the flow of finished goods into markets, 


OUR PROSPECTS 


Any analysis of our present position, any look into 1947, 
must necessarily be made with prices as a big question mark 
after every conclusion. Nevertheless, business, labor, and Gov- 
ernment must examine all available facts as a guide to policies 
and actions in the coming months. 
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Expressed in simple terms, the questions to be asked are 
these: 


How much can our production increase in the next six 
to nine menths? 

Can it increase enough to match the demand made ef- 
fective by current income buttressed by past savings? 

Will demand remain at its present level; will it increase, 
as production increases, to provide a steady market for 
full production? 

Will business continue to maintain a high level of in- 
vestment? 


PRODUCTION FOR PEACE 
The three main types of production should be looked at 
separately: 


(1) Services, food, clothing, and other consumer non- 


durables; 
(2) Housing and consumer durables; 


(3) Nonresidential construction and producer durables. 


The first group—services, food, and other nondurable con- 
sumer goods combined—have been produced duritg 1945 and 
1946 at a rate exceeding anything we have ever before known. 
While there will be some increases in categories such as cloth- 
ing, it is doubtful if a large total increase in these goods and 
services will be possible within the next several months. 

The output of producer durable goods rose from an annual 
rate of $5,200,000,000 in the first quarter of 1945 to $11,000,- 
000,000 in this past quarter. Some increase is likely, but none of 
great magnitude. 

Nonresidential construction is being curtailed by the housing 
program. It cannot be expanded significantly until after the 
critical housing needs have been more nearly met. 

Production of consumer durable goods and of housing, how- 
ever, which have more than doubled since V-J Day, can con- 





PEAK IN CORPORATE PROFITS 


Though corporate profits before taxes are 
down sharply from the wartime peak ... 
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tinue to climb. The process of organizing the production flow 
for high volume is almost completed. The result should be a 
steady and expanded flow of finished goods, although it is not 
likely that we shall produce at capacity levels until next year. 


How far we can continue to expand total production of 
all goods and services in the immediate future depends 
largely on industrial peace and the limitations of our basic 
industries and raw materials. 


A great deal has been made of the fact that production is the 
ultimate cure for inflation. This is true, but we do not know for 
certain whether production can rise to meet demand fully within 
the next six months. It is likely that shortages of materials, 
plant capacity, components, and, in certain instances such as 
housing, of skilled labor, will set, for practical purposes, a ceiling 
on our production in the immediate future. On the other hand, 
we cannot be certain that later, as production increases, con- 
sumer expenditures will expand, as they must, if they are to 
absorb the higher volume at prevailing high prices. 

This is another way of saying that we do not know whether 
the ceiling on our production will be our physical capacity 
to produce, or our ability and desire to buy. At the moment, 
demand is clearly ahead of supply, but this situation can 
change. 


SOURCES OF DEMAND 


Total demand for goods and services originates from four 
sources: Government buying, business buying, foreign buying, 
and consumer buying. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING 


During the war, Government buying dominated the market. 
But combined local, State and Federal Government expendi- 
tures for goods and services have declined from a peak annual 
rate of $100,000,000,000 in the second quarter of 1945 to about 
$37,000,000,000 at the present time. More significant even than 
this tremendous decline is the fact that for the first time since 
1930 the Federal Government is taking out more dollars from 
the stream of total purchasing power than it is putting back. 
The federal budget for the current fiscal year indicates a deficit 





RECONVERSION PROGRESS 
Output of electric irons, vacuum cleaners, tires are ahead of the peace 
time rate, but automobiles, refrigerators, sewing machines lag behind. 
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Sewing machines 





Note: Percentages are based on units produced or shipped. 
*Production, all others are shipments. 
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of $1,900,000,000. But this is an accounting deficit which 
reflects noncash expenditures such as terminal-leave bonds 
and excludes trust-account accumulations. On a cash _ basis, 
the Federal Government as a whole is receiving about $2,800,- 
000,000 more in taxes and other revenues than it is paying 
out this year. 


BUSINESS BUYING 


The unprecedented decline in Government spending, which is 
the result of a deliberate policy of the Administration, has been 
offset by a rise of almost $30,000,000,000 in the rate of private 
capital formation, which consists of business and net foreign 
buying, and by an increase of over $20,000.000,000 in the rate 
of consumer expenditures since early in 1945. 

Private capital formation—construction, producer durable 
equipment, net change in business inventories and net exports 
of goods and services—has risen from a rate of $3,600,000,000 
in the first quarter of 1945 to $33,000,000,000 in the third quar- 
ter of this year. 

Private construction has increased almost five-fold from the 
beginning of 1945 to the present time. Demand is still in ex- 
cess of supply, even though some of it has already been stifled 
by rising prices. 

Business expenditures for producer durable goods have more 
than doubled since the first quarter of 1945. Expenditures are 
not likely to increase substantially because of the limitation on 
construction of new plants. 

Business inventories are currently inczeasing at the rate of 
$6,500.000.000 a year, whereas in the first quarter of 1945 they 
were decreasing at the rate of $2,500,000,000 a year. However, 
the level of inventories in most categories is still below normal, 
except where a shortage of some components has led to delays 
in the use of inventories or, in certain cases, where there is 
hoarding. Nevertheless, they are accumulating at a rate that 
cannot go on indefinitely. 


FOREIGN BUYING—NET EXPORTS 


The year since V-J Day has seen the nation’s business 
regaining an excess of commercial exports over imports as 
military and Lend-Lease shipments have been partially replaced 
by private exports. To some extent the expansion of private 
exports has been made possible by the British loan and by the 
lending activities of the Export-Import Bank. (See chart, Shift 
in Foreign Trade.) 

In the second quarter of this year, the excess of exports over 
imports amounted to about $6,500,000,000 a year. This fell off 
to a rate of about $5,500.000,000 a year during the third quarter. 
It is likely that the third-quarter rate will continue at least 
until the end of this year, and probably longer. 


CONSUMER BUYING 

Consumer buying is already at ‘an extremely high level. The 
1945 high of $106,000,000,000—which was more than 25 per 
cent greater than the prewar peak—has now been left far 
behind. Currently, the public is spending at the rate of 
$126,000,000,000 a year for consumer goods and services. 
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Beginning in the second quarter of this year, —owever, a 
significant change took place in the pattern of consumer pur- 
chases. The public 1s now buying consumer durable goods, 
which are becoming increasingly available, at an annual rate 
of $15,000,000.000. This is 25 per cent above the level of the 
second quarter and 43 per cent above the first three months 
of 1946. 

Purchases of nondurable goods, however, have been com- 
paratively level since the first quarter of this year. In fact, 


taking account of the price rise, the physical volume of these 
goods absorbed by the public in the past three months may 
actually have declined slightly, compared with the earlier part 
of the year. There is some indication that the bloom is off the 
market. The “buy at any price” psychoiogy is being tempered 
by some consumer resistance to high prices and poor quality. 
It is too early to tell whether the public will continue to buy 
nondurable goods at the same rate it has so far in 1946 when 
durable goods, such as houses, automobiles, refrigerators, and 
radios, are available. 


KEYS TO FUTURE DEMAND 


In matching the factors which will swell demand against 
those that will lessen it, the picture for the months ahead 
looks something like this: 

Government spending. Government spending will decline 
while tax revenues wiil remain high. This means the possibility 
of a substantial surplus of revenues over cash expenditures 
which will reduce inflationary pressures. 

Business and net foreign spending. Business spending for 
investment is one key to the immediate future, Business is now 
undertaking a volume of investment expenditure that, taken 
together with present consumer spending, is fully capable of 
maintaining, and enlarging, the level of employment, produc- 


THE NATION’S OUTPUT—CALENDAR YEARS 1941, 1945, 1946 


(Billions of current dollars) 

















1941 Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates 
Annual 1945 1946 
Total 1Q 2Q ~~ 3Q 1Q 1Q 2Q 3Q 
(1) Purchases by private buyers (2-17) ..........ssscssessssoees 93.7 108.6 1084 117.2 128.0 139.0 146.0 159.0 
(2) Private capital formation (3 +4516) w.cssesees 19.1 3.6 66 112 15.0 190 265 33.0 
(3) RII ovccincensennessovecsosiiasinpnnsinmnnieonieiintenienndion 5.3 1.8 2.3 2.9 3.7 5.0 8.0 10.0 
(4) Producers’ durable equipment...............sescsseseeeses 8.9 §2 6.1 6.7 8.3 8.5 9.5 11.0 
(5 Net change in business inventories.........000 sascha 3.5 25 —7 3 8 3.0 2.5 6.5 
(6) Net exports of goods and serviCes.......sesecssseseeee 14 —9 —J9 1.4 QA 2.5 6.5 5.5 
(7 Consumer purchases (89+ 10) ........cccssssscssssseooee 74.6 105.0 101.8 106.0 113.0 120.0 119.5 126.0 
(8) ADEE M IS Sic Sccosexsevacencasscasenecstcesvesssatapasanceseeiny ae 9.1 74 7.1 74 9.0 10.5 12.0 15.0 
(9) PNOUGUTADIC COOdS:.00.ccessnsvascscrsesenvessescnssoreavoncasessnse . 40.1 650 615 65.1 70.6 155 35 16.5 
(10) DESMO ends castes tc op sssseavsadsisensnveaveneiayunssysapeiayeaninesess 25.4 32.6 332 335 3338 34.0 340 34.5 
(11) Purchases and civilian payrolls of Government 
(M2113) igor GAAS) sssicncusssssscacsesssascessepecssacossseenssaess 24.1 763 78.7 594 38.7 28.0 260 26.5 
Classified by purpose 
(12) For war (excl. pay rolls of armed forces) ........000 12.0 664 686 492 85 17.0 140 125 
(13) Services to civilians..........ccccoscroscsssoeses 12.1 99 1019 102 102 110 120 140 
Classifed by type 
(14) Purchases from private bus. enterprises...........0 15.1 61.6 63.7 44.8 25.6 15.5 13.5 13.0 
(15) Civilian government pay rolls*.............cscsesoeeee 9.0 14.7 15.0 14.6 1S: 12.5 12.5 13.5 
(16) Output of civilian economy (1-711) .0........ccssescscseees 117.8 184.9 187.1 1766 166.7 167.0 172.0 185.5 
PAD s med MOLCES PAV WOME <..55.<5ceseserssnnsecendeovessssescasceseessevenss LS 16.5 17.1 17.2 14.1 9.0 6.0 54 
(18) Interest payments by Federai Government................ ii A 4.0 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.8 4.9 
(19) Gross national product (16-1718) wes eee 120.2 205.1 208.2 198.2 185.2 180.6 1828 195.8 
Subtotals 
(20) Output of private business (1 +14) we eeeeeeeeee 108.8 170.2 172.1 162.0 158.6 154.5 159.5 172.0 
(21) Total output for civilian use (16—12) 0.0... 5 2058 1185 1185 1274 1382 150.0 158.0 173.0 





*Includes work-relief in 1941 and Government contributions to Civil Service Retirement Fund in all years. These two items 
totaled 31.6 billion in 1941. Retirement fund contributions were at an annual rate of $0.5 billion in each quarter of 1945 and 1946. 
Because of their small size, State and local interest payments amounting to about $0.5 billion each year are not shown separately, 


but are also included in this category. 


SOURCE: 1941 and 1945 U.S. Dept. of Commerce; 1946, estimated on basis of Commerce data; production estimates have 
been rounded to the nearest $500 million, Detail in 1945 may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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tion, and national income. The severe decline in the stock 
market that has occurred during the quarter indicates un- 
certainties in the minds of businessmen about the future. 
If the factors influencing business investment remain favor- 
able, the volume of investment expenditure by business should 
continue to rise. 


Spending for construction will increase as fast as pro- 
duction, provided prices do not become completely un- 
reasonable. 

Spending for additional inventories will probably con- 
tinue for a time although it is doubtful if the present rate 
can continue for very long. 

The excess of exports over imports should remain at 
approximately present levels for a while, at least. 


Consumer spending. The second key to the immediate fu- 
ture is consumer spending. This will depend both on the extent 
to which consumer incomes rise and on the rate at which con- 
sumers are willing to spend their incomes. The spendable income 
of all individuals in the nation, which reached a record level 
of about $148,000,000,000 a year in the third quarter of this 
year, is likely to increase slightly during the coming quarter. 
Although Government payments to individuals, such as mus- 
tering-out pay to discharged servicemen, will decline some- 
what, the decline will be offset by increasing wage and salary 
payments arising from increased employment and a fuller 
working week. Net income of proprietors, dividends, and other 
income payments will also increase. 


Spending for consumer durables will increase and for the 
most part absorb goods as fast as they are available. 

Consumer spending for nondurable goods, which is appar- 
ently now on a plateau, is one of the big question marks. 
It is too early to tell whether, with the relatively small 
increase in spendable income that is in prospect, consumers 
will be willing to absorb all of the consumer durables that 
will flow into the market and still continue to buy non- 
durable goods and services at the present high rates. Much 
will depend on the rate at which consumer income increases 
as well as on the course of consumer prices. 


THE LONGER-RANGE OUTLOOK 


At the present time, the high levels of business investment 
and consumer expenditures are still strong inflationary pressures. 
Demand in general is greater than supply. But as the nation’s 
industrial machine becomes fully organized for peacetime 
production, business spending for inventory accumulation will 
decline. The increased flow of consumer durable goods, especially 
at present high price levels, will require consumers to increase 
their total expenditures far above even their current high 
levels if the goods are to be sold. 

For the present, Government policies are co-ordinated and 
directed toward increasing production on the one hand and 
reducing total demand on the other hand. But if consumer 
spending or business spending should falter, due to continued 
price increases, declines in the stock market, or psychological 
factors, the Government must be prepared to readjust its 
policies to promote an increase in consumption. 


The first and most salutary action to arrest a decline 
could be taken by business itself in reducing prices—wher- 
ever possible—without reducing wages. There can be 
no doubt that in some industries the profit position is 
such that prices could be reduced and profits still be 
maintained at a satisfactory level. This will be even more 
true in the coming year as volume increases and unit 
costs come down. 


Government would also have to be prepared to take appro- 
priate action. Resumption of needed construction activities by 
federal agencies would be an important measure to increase 
total wage and salary payments and stimulate business invest- 
ment. For this reason, public works should be blueprinted and 
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ready to go. even during the present period of sharp construc- 
tion cutbacks. Tax and other fiscal policies would also require 
re-examination and readjustment. In any areas of the 
economy where monopolistic practices block the downward 
readjustment of prices by stifling competition, the Government 
should take vigorous action. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROSPECT 


Whatever the outlook for the coming year may be, during 
the rest of this year at least we must continue to fight inflation 
with every weapon at our command. Unless and until there is 
a clear indication of a downturn, we must certainly not reduce 
taxes. An all-out emphasis on production of finished goods and 
on preventing a further increase in prices is the task immedi- 
ately before us. 


STABILIZATION: EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
In signing the Price Control Act, the President said: 


“T have signed this measure with reluctance. I had hoped 
for a bill under which the Government could with full con- 
fidence assure the people that prices would remain generally 
stable in these last few critical months of the transition to 
a free economy. This bill falls far short of that hope.” 


The American people have been impatient to get rid of 
wartime controls. Our whole tradition is one of the utmost 
freedom of initiative for the individual. This is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons that impelled the Congress to pass a criti- 
cally weakened price-control bill. 

It has been the policy of this Administration ever since 
V-J Day to divest the American people—businessmen, labor, 
farmers, and consumers—of all controls as rapidly as possible. 
Where there has been any doubt we have taken a calculated 
risk on the side of lifting controls too soon rather than too 
late. We did this because we believed in the buoyancy and 
drive of a free economy in which free labor and free manage- 
ment are given maximum opportunity each to play its part. 
But we find ourselves at the present time gravely handicapped 
in our fight against inflation through lack of adequate govern- 
mental machinery to cope with it. 

The weakening of controls presents three acute dangers: 
first, that prices will rise so high that we will price ourselves 
out of recovery; second, that attempts by business to anticipate 
future price movements will disrupt the flow of production; and 
third, that an abnormal increase in the cost of living will 
precipitate new demands for wage increases, thus adding to 
inflation and in many instances interrupting production at the 
very moment when demand still dominates the economy. 

As the President has said: “While the present measure by 
no means guarantees that inflation can be avoided, it offers 
a sufficient prospect of success to warrant the making of a 
wholehearted effort to keep our economy on an even keel until 
a flood of goods makes further controls unnecessary.” 

The Government will use every resource, every measure in 
its power to attack and defeat inflation. All Government policies 
are co-ordinated to conform to a four-fold anti-inflationary 
program consisting of: 


1. Direct price controls and subsidies; 

2. Wage stabilization; 

8. Anti-inflationary fiscal and monetary policies; 
4. Production controls. 


If the Government is to be successful, it must have the 
organized and wholehearted support of business, labor, farmer, 
and consumer. Stabilization has now become everybody’s 
business and, unless each group can subordinate its own short- 
time selfish interests to the long-time interests of all of us, 
it is problematical how successful the Government itself can be. 


Business as a whole must follow the lead of some of the 
businessmen who are acting to hold prices down wherever 
possible. 
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PRODUCTION; 


Monthly Average 1946 
First 
Prewar* Quarter Apr. May June July Aug. 
1946 
Industrial production indicators 
Federal Reserve index of industrial production 
(1935-39=100, seas. adj.) oo... ciceceeeesseeeeseeenneene 162 160 165 160 170 Hig 176 est 
Electric power (billions of kw. hrs.). Total 
BURR OIROID csc Senet ssacesenesncdsctedsshoetisncenssensqracseuceasnes 14.0 17.5 17.5 177 17.6 BSG ssccodeeetss 
Sales to large industrial and commercial users.... 6.3 74 7.9 7.9 REO hasnanaeveee, adadasoxs 
Motor Gas, excluding aviation...........cccccccecceseseseees 56.7 57.4 57.3 GIG: sccicasns .  aaistiepees «Si ectiewes 
Gas, natural, mfg’d and mixed (bill’s, cu. ft.). 
NSD ANGSENES 55 oo. sscccsspesasresssescoverayosndsstesessevecussescossasaees 167.7 269.9 995.5 EO: aceesassiess. —-epaedciasess «gneve 
Bituminous coal, industrial consumption 
NGTHILLSEIRGOTIS)  escevesasavesessesassssavvessesssiseneoncsoesensssseveasee 32.7 34.4 98.1 25.0 29.5 eat secenussd de 
Freight car loadings, avg. weekly (thousands) ........ 814 749 651 654 813 852 896 
Ton miles of freight railway traffic (mills.) ............ 42.853 52,440 39,841 42,406 GOED EE = ceanssaseese Wawona 
Commodity transportation index (1935-39=100, 
seas. adj.) : 
PMU PIES COMIDINEI .. 54:..0i05:0sesencescssenessonsessesesotesssesease 147 186 154 160 MGS: 8 ecaveatinces  —aihaadevaves 
PANO is tire cassttictensentsacspeiopeseieiaessndcesieDtiecsasetete 205 658 631 676 SOE, —evsecucaeees «= ea vew tabs 
PUOOY ARTO ORTUCK. ......c00.00csesercesercceedesscnscencensesesseonceese 172 220 242 245 BOS kts seas 
WU CEAIIOTIIG «5 cciissssssssnscesnsseeresecsnassnsssasstasesesosestessascoses 124 122 95 98 ECR. = welewashased «© Uxpispanwetes 
PAPC TNC LOWMAN) GAS) .......0:.0sesescessssrssoseesssnrsencsnrene 30 196 199 202 BOS. = skeieecesass, §—sewssatvsants 
MENS INN > cos s055 scadessnsuecaescazasassnspnstncssassevssetcrsenooseaseesianys 146 185 137 144 TSG) heer edhe 
Production and shipments of selected commodities 
Consumer durable goods, excluding automotive 
shipments (thousands) : 
Washing machines (1940-41) .....0...cccccceeceeeeeeeees 158 123 177 185 194 187 212 
Vacuum cleaners (1940-41) ......cccccceeceeeteeseeeeeeees 156 137 174 166 180 197 218 
Refrigerators (1940-41) .o..cccccccceecececseeescesseeseeeee 309 98 148 196 210 220 218 
Electric ranges (1940-41) .0.......cceccceeeeeeceteeeeeees 47 23 93 31 46 57 66 
WAS WRTIDES . csidicccccecscsscceccssesscessececssacencoscdoosscscsscoveoseees 125 123 153 139 141 127 seedctaexers 
Radios (1940-41) ou........cccccscccssscsssccsssscssessscesecenees 1,100 707 1,000 1,185 1,378 1,330 1,700 
Electric irons (1940) .........:cccccceccesseeeeeseeseeeeeeeneees 380 324 473 430 559 521 608 
SEWING MACHINES.........0.0..ccsccorcscsocsesesersoncsnsseessecneaceace 67 18 28 31 27 35 29 
Automotive and related products production 
(thousands) : 
Passenger automobiles ...........:.cccccccscesseesesscceseeseeee 7312 66 150 153 142 220 241 
ROW AMBNT URUK 15 osssusscisescornecoecesasssiessevecnesssesessececesenss 69 41 81 75 59 93 106 
PPASSENPEL-CAT CITES ...............sescesssscsassncesssessscsensarceseoes 4,156 4,906 5,500 5,800 4,900 4,900 5,800 
Truck and Dus tires..............ccscsessccssssssscssecssscecsssesene 973 1,307 1,400 1,400 1,100 1,100 1,300 
Replacement batteries (shipments) ...............:000 1,827 1,720 1,672 1,645 1,377 DSEGE — - cdesseeuezass 
Motor gasoline, excl. aviation (mill. barrels) ........ 56.7 57.7 59.3 63. 62.0 64.5 66.0 
Consumer nondurable goods production (millions) : 
MSGTIOMAADTIC “(FALAS).5.cc0incsssencecccseaceesecesssevsesassesneee 860 HON. ‘susspiveceis MMOEE —etseretiens, § —-_—pseaaenaaee’ 737 test. 
Woolens and worsted (yards) (1942) wee 44 ESD: seesesasiens 71] [ee |: Sa 40.3 test. 


Labor as a whole must support the labor leaders who are 
working toward industrial peace and not pushing for 
uneconomic wage increases which might precipitate a 
wage-price spiral. 

The farmers must maintain their high level of produc- 
tion, for an abundant supply of food at reasonable prices 
is the very basis of our standard of living. 

Each consumer has the responsibility to see that his 
money is spent wisely. Public resistance to higher prices, 
increased saving and self-denial in the case of goods which 
are not yet plentiful, can be a tremendously effective 
weapon to keep prices in line. It is, however, a very difficult 
weapon to use; but, as a free people who prefer a minimum 
of controls, we have a responsibility to exercise our freedom 
in such a way that it will contribute to the common good. 


WHEN PRICE CONTROL LAPSED 


Between the middle of June and the middle of July the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ consumers’ price index rose 5.8 
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per cent. This increase was almost entirely due to a 14 per 
cent increase in the food component of the index. Much 
of the increase occurred, of course, after suspension of price 
control on June 30. (See chart, What’s Happened to Prices? 
page 90.) 

The more sensitive Bureau of Labor Statistics’ compre- 
hensive wholesale price index of some 900 commodities rose 
10 per cent between June and July. Farm products rose 
12 per cent while other than farm products and foods rose 
only 3 per cent. The highly sensitive Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ index of 28 raw-materials prices, heavily weighted by 
agricultural raw materials, rose 25 per cent between June 
29, the last business day under the old Price Control Act, 
and July 24, the day before the new price-control law 
was signed. 

The restoration of price controls on most commodities late 
in July had little effect on the general level of prices. Such price 
reductions as were put into effect were more than offset by 
continued freedom from control of livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts, and the large number of price increases allowed by OPA 
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Monthly Average 1946 
First 
Prewar* Quarter Apr. May June July Aug. 
1946 
Men’s and youth’s suits (cuttings, all fabrics and 
all weights) .............. Nin Teesesng i edseedgeteate 2.1 1.9 21 2.0 WO, cctcns) seen 
Women’s hosiery (pairs): Total..........cscsscceseseees 57.5 49.4 50.4 53.4 49.6 cL Pree 
SUB cies cxacecer access dane loviSureacess gra ceeeuti baas vavianaaselsseiaeasais 33.8 0 0.1 0.6 0.8 Bu Peas 
IN GION acs Scant cecsascccanact cee qacaevesscstince 9.1 28.1 9.7 31.4 29.0 S64)... comin 
TRAV ONS scicscacsaiesscnscccnccssresasensccuatacnassdeacsiecavesavevtessess 14.6 21.3 20.6 21.4 19.8 BGS) ccsccacdsin 
Civilian boots and shoes, exe. rubber (pairs).......... 40.2 44.6 49.1 48.6 45.0 39a See 
NE ssicsinossensinsiniatcecietcleginaictaaaiannistiimdivien 18.1 27.3 28.8 33.0 28.8 DED © cccasidetens 
Food and farm products production (millions 
MENS Jie) cess ces seotda go taseces vcesesebeteseasaccecitatalevecaqusisseedon sets 
RIGLCE - CEAGEOBS ED diss oxccceccaciscevecssasvasec¥esstaessnactestarecnse 156 71 91 114 119 BRO) oes 
Cheese ata  cscccescccosciacesansccviesssiassasecacnstscctscessses 80 68 98 125 130. 116 sésdeasieeg 
Condensed milk (bulk and case) ......:....sccseseseeseeees 31 48 81 116 117 TORS « sazcens a 
vaporated Mills (CASE) sick. cscccscacssnscssacecsoresscessseess 271 200 297 381 386 SS. cteunts 
PERG STS) IRIE nen nee pec ene Beeston 9,625 8,901 10,540 12,301 12,644 18. Tees 
Pe I I kiddies es cannsdlateinaageininnacennn 40 45 71 94 93 te) ene 
Meats, ine. lard (inspected slaughter) ................000 1,294 1,491 1,226 1,224 797 Le ke 
Building materials production (thousands) : 
Lemmbor (rniliiaann 08 Wik. 91.) cncessssnssessiesicrsesasssnecenese 3,045 2,184 2,890 3,074 3,154 Sa «| ce 
BBTICHS a (ICCCS) hc icersve tices cis casaescsteccssenceccvcacassedsoncticvasece 412,000 296,000 369,000 352,000 361,000 453,000 476,000 
Portland cement: (DDS) scscicescocsscecsveracccsssssacsactecsonese 13,667 10,063 12,650 12,200 14,489 15,420 15,900 
ae TI WN IR CI inicrcecencicwcnsnsecsvnstsnensnone 47.1 27.0 28.7 31.4 26.4 29.9 36 
Clay sewer pipe (tons) (1942) ......cssseseesseeeees 115 65 64 90 91 106 110 
Sere ARe, SERIE COTE ais cscsciscscccnieracsccceseniecnees 93.8 73.9 88.6 95 95.1 107 114 
arene: I LB ccc nsicenscernsoninrncecescscnsoononse 231,000 221,000 254,000 240,000 248,000 279,000 304,000 
Gast-iron radiation: (qe £6.) s.<...sssssssscecessnsssesesesseasee 7,000 2,139 2,559 3,326 3,121 3,210 3,850 
WW ean QA BURT ACCS i scszssccccsnasansacacstaasiecdtecssacccscasensaness 47.3 41.9 42.9 49.6 48.7 55.3 60 
Raw materials production (thousands of tons) : 
Pig iron slssgaSenedsaucatecadavwasdadestatuteedacsasesnssesssetses 4,672 2,739 3,614 2,275 3,682 | BIGU > i cauantdanen 
Steel ingots and steel for Casting..........sscesesseceeesees 6,903 3,924 5,860 4,072 56,625 6,610 6,895 
Refined copper 88.8 46.3 19.0 20.6 23.9 43.6 59.8 
ir EERACGES REN aoa is xs ds sacs ces vase cataesta eee seusasauaidocdinee 52.9 39.3 23.8 19.5 18.6 TRG cnc 
MOS ae ea cat sac eras gdy case oeven ahead Raasagedc ced Conbaseeadedsdetiabienseiee 72.0 66.3 60.9 62.4 58.8 GH ccccssntsacs 
Wood pulp 834 767 850 849 842 Wy cue 
Paper and paper board (1942) .......ssssecssssereeerereers 1,424 1,525 1,629 1,621 1,597 Le (5. ores: 
Anthracite coal ..........s..csssss0 2,697 5,087 5,094 5,469 3,636 5,263 5,444 
MBEGUATVTEMI OIG! COSI «55 cesscsdseeccvesiecesecereucsvsansestescoocescaseasse 42,846 53,530 3,356 19,790 50,350 50,800 54,830 


#1941 unless otherwise stated. +Factory sales. +Monthly averages computed 
withdrawals. 


from quarterly totals, §Large and small cigarettes; tax-paid and tax-free 


Sources: Civilian Production Administration, Department of Commerce, other Government agencies, and various private associations. Only when 1941 


data were not available was some other base-period selected. 


in accordance with requirements of the new Price-Control 
Law. The comprehensive weekly index of wholesale prices 
moved on to slightly higher levels in August. Price declines 
with the reimposition of price controls on livestock (August 
29) and meats (September 3), however, reduced the weekly 
index to mid-July levels, thus offsetting the rise of the previous 
six weeks, 

Between mid-June and mid-August, the consumers’ price 
index rose 8 per cent, almost entirely due to price rises in food 
and clothing. Since the restoring of price controls, however, the 
tate of consumer price increases has been retarded, and the 
Government will continue to use all of its powers to hold 
prices in check. 


WAGES 


Although many employes have received increases of 1844 
cents per hour, set by the pattern in steel, the average wage- 
rate increase for all industry is well below this figure. The 
popular belief that 1844 cents per hour is the “national pattern” 
of general wage increases has served to obscure essential facts 
concerning the level of increases which were approved by the 
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National Wage Stabilization Board for pricing purposes or 
where increased costs to the Government might result. 
Between February 15 and June 30, 1946, the NWSB 
approved by formal ruling to more than 4 million employes 
an average increase in basic wage rates of 14.7 cents per hour. 
Thirty-seven per cent of these employes received less than 
a 15-cent increase. 

The average increase in wage rates has been offset to a con- 
siderable extent by reductions in overtime and by shifts in em- 
ployment from higher-paid wartime to lower-paid peacetime 
industries and occupations, by the decline of piecework earn- 
ings in some cases and other factors. On a straight-time basis, 
average hourly earnings between V-E Day and July of this 
year have increased by 9.5 per cent in durable-goods manufac- 
turing and 15.1 per cent in nondurable goods manufacturing, or 
an average of 9.6 per cent in all manufacturing. 

Despite the increase in wage rates and in straight-time 
hourly earnings, gross weekly earnings of all employes in man- 
ufacturing industries have decreased between April, 1945, and 
July, 1946, by approximately 8.5 per cent. This was the result 
of the reconversion cutbacks in the work week, the elimination 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED TO PRICES? 
Until June, prices went up only moderately; since then they rose sharply. 
Prices of farm products are up 28% since VJ Day. A 
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of overtime payments, and shifts in employment from wartime 
to peacetime industries. This 8.5 per cent decrease, expressed 
in dollars and cents. means that the average employe in man- 
ufacturing industry earning $47.12 in April, 1945, was taking 
home in July, 1946, $4.05 per week less, or approximately 
$43.07. 


REAL WAGES DECREASED 


It is thus evident that, while average wage rates have in- 
creased by a substantial amount, the money which the average 
working family has to spend per week has decreased since 
V-E Day. With the rise of 11 per cent in the prices of con- 
sumers goods between April, 1945, and July, 1946, real weekly 
earnings have decreased that much further. In comparison with 
1941, greatly increased personal income taxes paid by workers 
constitute another significant factor. (See chart, Prices, Taxes 
and Wages.) 





This downward trend in real wages should and will be 
reversed. Basically the only cure lies in the output of more 
finished goods and services. Any significant decline in pro- 
duction, however caused, must necessarily reduce real 
wages of the workers of this country, and a general round 
of large wage increases now can benefit only special groups, 
and in general will do so at the expense of fellow workers 
throughout the nation. 


Despite a few important strikes in September, there has been 
a great reduction in time and production lost from strikes 
during the past quarter. (See chart, The Strike Record.) Except 
in a few instances, labor and management have shown restraint 
and wisdom in settling differences without interruption of work. 
While there have been many small or individual upward wage 
adjustments, there has been relative stability in the general 
wage structure. 


WAGE POLICY 


Throughout the period, wage controls, except for the build- 
g g I 
ing trades where no proposed wage increases can be put into 





THE STRIKE RECORD 


Time lost through strikes,1941.1946. 
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effect without approval, have continued to be “indirect con. 
trols.” In other words, employers have been free to put wage 
increases into effect, unless the wage increases are used as a 
basis for an application for price relief. Such cases are passed 
on by the National Wage Stabilization Board, which approves 
increases for price purposes only when they conform to es- 
tablished standards. 

The Board also handles cases where the application requires 
approval because the wage increase would cause an increase in 
cost to the Government. One change was made during the quar. 
ter, directly affecting the maritime strike. A regulation was js. 
sued by the Director of Economic Stabilization permitting Gov. 
ernment agencies responsible for operations conducted for or by 
the United States to pay wages and salaries in such operations 
comparable to those paid by private owners in the same in- 
dustry. This order applies only where the Government opera- 
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tions in an industry constitute less than half of total opera- 
tions, and where in the non-Government portion a substantial 
part of the industry is paying wages comparable to those pro- 
posed for the Government operations, This is in line with the 
Government’s historic policy of paying prevailing wages in any 
industry. 

Wage stabilization is a counterpart of price stabilization. 
Present policies represent a considerable relaxation from war- 
time controls. The situation is under constant study, and the 
Advisory Board of OWMR has been asked to consider the sub- 
ject of wage stabilization, along with other stabilization prob- 
lems. However, it cannot yet be determined whether there will 
be any major changes in present policies prior to the ultimate 
abandonment of Government controls. 
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built by Waterman 
sailed by Waterman 


Wherever American enterprise reaches or wants to 
reach—the Waterman flag is a well-known symbol 
of trade and progress. For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Waterman ships have extended American com- 
merce to ports throughout the world. Our personnel, 
both in the U. S. A. and in foreign countries, can 
give you the full benefit of years of experience in 
travel and freight service, can assist in developing 
new horizons for business that’s looking ahead. 


WATERMAN-BUILT CARGO-PASSENGER LINERS 


Today, the Waterman fleet of 26 swift, modern Amer- 
ican flag steamers carry our nation’s exports to the 
four corners of ‘the globe and return with products 
necessary to our economy. Most significantly, these 
ships were designed and built in Waterman’s own 


shipbuilding yards. 





MOBILE. ALA 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
GERMANY 
POLAND 
JAPAN 

CHINA 
PHILLIPINES 
HONOLULU 
PUERTO RICO 
INDIA 


NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 


STRAITS 
SETTLEMENT 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
NORFOLK 
SAVANNAH 
JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA 

MOBILE 
GULFPORT 

NEW ORLEANS 
HOUSTON 
GALVESTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


And other important 
U. S. and foreign ports 


VsLumar STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 
Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation 
Gulf Florida Terminal Company 
Ryan Stevedoring Company 
Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation 
Waterman Airlines, Inc. 
Waterman Dock Company 


WATERMAN OFFICES IN THE U. S. A.: 

New York . NewOrleans . St.Louis . Chicago 
Philadelphia . Mobile . Birmingham . Savannah 
Boston . Buffalo . Pittsburgh . San Francisco 
Norfolk . Gulfport,Miss. . Memphis . Baltimore 
Tampa . PanamaCity . Atlanta . Jacksonville 
San Juan, P, R. 
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Democrats to Draft Gen. Marshall?...Russia’s Plan 
To Split U. S.-Britain . . . Strike Policy of Mr. Murray 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will return to the United 
States from Japan in time enough 
to be looked over and sounded out 
as a potential candidate for the Pres- 
idency in 1948, but the odds still 
are strongly against Republican 
Party acceptance of a military man 
to represent the party in the next 
campaign. 


x kk 


Dwight Eisenhower, Army Chief of 
Staff and General of the Army, is 
being assayed by Republican leaders 
as another potential candidate, but 
General Eisenhower {gives political 
leaders little encouragement concern- 
ing his. availability, even if he should 
be wanted. 


x *k * 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, now representing U. S. in China, 
would stand a strong chance of being 
drafted by the Democrats if the Re- 
publicans should name a general to 
head their ticket in 1948. General 
Marshall, however, like General Eisen- 
hower, is not too attracted by public 
office. 


x k * 


Harold Stassen, in seeking the 1948 
Republican nomination, will count 
heavily upon the support of World 
War II veterans, moving into poli- 
tics, to help him stop New York’s 
Thomas Dewey in the quest for that 
nomination. Mr. Stassen sees Gover- 
nor Dewey as the man who has to be 
beaten.by whoever seeks to head the 
Republican ticket. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace, former Vice President 
and former Secretary of Commerce, 
is determined to challenge Harry 
Truman for control of the Democratic 
Party and for the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1948. 


x *k * 


Robert Hannegan, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman, is going 
out of his way to woo Mr. Wallace 
and Senator Claude Pepper as cam- 
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paign speakers for the party in this 
year after the Democratic Party con- 
servatives had decided to consign 
these two party followers to the cam- 
paign side lines. Mr. Hannegan con- 
tinues to be worried about what the 
party’s left wing is going to do on 
November 5, as some signs appear 
that this group may not flock to the 
polls in customary numbers. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin is maneuvering now to 
try to split Great Britain from 
the United States in support of a 
firm policy of resistance to Russian 
plans for expansion in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The British, who are most 
vulnerable in event of war, are ex- 
pected by the Russians to be sus- 
ceptible to pressure. 


x k *& 


James Byrnes, U. S. Secretary of 
State, now is enjoying a completely 
free hand in shaping and executing 
United States foreign policy. Presi- 
dent Truman readily gave up the 
initiative in this important field after 
getting all tangled up in the opposing 
polices of Henry Wallace and Mr. 
Byrnes. 


xk * 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary im- 
plemented United States policy in the 
Mediterranean when he formally de- 
clared that American warships are in 
that sea to protect United States in- 
terests and to support United States 
policies. This signals a permanent 
Mediterranean fleet for this country. 
Only the Indian Ocean now is with- 
out a permanent United States naval 
force. 


xk * 


Guam is to be developed into this 
country’s great naval operating base 


in the Western Pacific, with many 


supporting bases. 
x *k * 


The Germans who are to be executed 
for war crimes were more affected by 
the fact that the verdict called for 
hanging than by the fact that the 































verdict specified death. All the de 
fendants wanted to be shot, on t 
ground that their personal hono 
would not suffer as it does with hang. 
ing. 


* © «& 


Averell Harriman will be confirmed 
as Secretary of Commerce with littl 
or no Senate opposition, although 
some New Dealers within the party 
oppose confirmation. 


x k * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, gambled that approaching 
winter and shortage of feed on th 
Western ranges would force an in- 
creased marketing of cattle during 
the next few weeks. Mr. Anderson 
thought he could win out in the we 
of nerves with cattle producers, who 
want higher prices as the inducement 
to larger marketings. 


et kt 


President Truman has been suhjected. 
to more pressure to remove ceili 
prices from livestock than on any 
other issue. This qucstion finds the 
President again in disagreement with 
some of his associates. 


xk * 


Philip Murray, CIO’s president, will 
permit himself to be drafted for 
another term as head of that or- 
ganization only if assured that the big, 
individual unions will follow his lead: 
ership on 1947 strike policy. Mr. Mur 
ray wants to lead off the 1947 season 
with a settlement in the steel industry 
that can serve as a pattern for other 
industries, rather than to stage am 
open season on strikes. 


x *k *® 


Keen Johnson, Under Secretary of Ni 
Labor, more and more is taking ovet 

active direction of the Labor Depart: 

ment while Secretary Lewis Schwelt 
enbach pays more attention to t 
ceremonial side that goes with a Cah 

inet office. This Department expec 

to be better organized to deal wit 

future labor disputes than it has bee 

with regard to past disputes. 
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